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OUR YOUNG SOLDIERS 


ROM every possible source we have the very best 
accounts of the young men who are now in training 
for the Regular Army and the Territorials. Even 
Lord Kitchener’s very critical taste is satisfied that 
the material which is now in the hands of the drill 

instructors is better than any recruits he has previously 
known. They are educated and intelligent, and the standard 
of physical efficiency is very high. With a little more drill 
and some preliminary work to “enter” them for the more 
serious kinds of soldiering, they will make a magnificent 
army. Our only regret is that they were not sooner available. 
If half a million trained soldiers could be flung into France 
at this moment, the Germans would be very quickly back to 
their Rhine again. From communications which we have 
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had from the young men now in training, it is very evic nt 
that they enjoy the work, and are improving in physiqu 
owing to the constant hard exercise. Many of our readers 
may like to see an account written by one of these reerpit< 
It comes from a soldier who until he enlisted was sub-edito; 
of our contemporary the Garden, which is _publis 
from these offices. It is a private letter, never meant 
publication, but addressed to the managing director of 
company. We give it exactly as it was written, ex: 
for the elision of one or two passages which have or 
private bearing : 


T 


Eight weeks have now passed since I joined the Colours, and I an 
to say that I am keeping fit in spite of the many discomforts of a < 
life. We are now stationed at the White City It is curious to not 
this place of amusement has becn converted into one of grim reality 
battalion is sleeping in the Educational Department, we sometime 
in the Peace Palace and double round the Court of Honour, whik 
the Bishop of London preachcd to us in Bostock’s Zoo and arena 
still without uniform, and have had to provide myself with marching b 


overcoat, in addition to the necessary small kit, and this is expectin 


as our pay is only ts. por day Thanks to vour kindness, I have b 


to make ends meet quite comfortably, but many of the men hav I 
been hard pressed. There is, howe vcr, some talk of an allowance being 
for our kit Luckily, I have found some excellent comrades, but the batt 


like most others, comprises a very mixed class of men It is grand 
men, some of university training, drilling shoulder to shoulder wit 
of the poorest of East London's poor A battalion in the same brig 
ours were told on Thursday that they would proceed to the front on t 
following The news was received by them with prolonged chee 
they left on Friday Our tst Battalion will go in a weck or so I 
the 2nd Battalion, and it is expected that we shall be ready for 
service by the spring We are having a real hard gruelling in 
way of route marches To-morrow we shall be in Richmond | 
and we are frequently doing company drill on Wimbledon Common 
are all very keen about our drills, and every man is eager to do hi 


for his country’s cause 


This is a very typical specimen of letters which we 
received from various other training centres. The, 
breathe the same spirit. The young men are without exc 
tion keen to perfect themselves at their drill and in the 1 
of the rifle and other weapons, and they are of one acc: 
in wishing to get at the enemy. We do not believe that the 
is one in a thousand who regrets the course he has tal 
Those who remain outside are, however, very likely to do 
In the country at the present moment, in spite of the f: 
recruiting that has been going on, there are vast numbers 
young men who ought to be taking their places in the Arn 
It must be extremely unsatisfactory to themselves to rem: 
at home when the flower of the manhood of their country a 
the best of their friends are eagerly preparing for the fro 
Strange as it may appear, the reluctance on the part of the 
youths is largely due to a failure to realise the national dang: 
They seem to regard the war as something very remote 
source whence are supplied thrilling pictures and stories 
sort of living cinema, in fact. It has not yet come home t 
them that what has happened in the rural districts of Belgiun 
and France might conceivably happen here ; that if it docs 
not happen it is owing solely to the patriotism and devotio 
of the men who are manning our Fleet and filling ow 
Armies. 

It is difficult by mere words to drive the situation hom 
Probably if a few bombs fell from the air on or near thei 
homes, the occurrence would make them realise somethin, 
of what war means to a rural population to-day beyond an 
thing that could possibly be given by the agency of word 
But probably the strongest inducement of all will be a sight 
of the effect produced on the young soldiers who are now 
being trained. They look absolutely like different me: 
smart, active, clean built and square shouldered. It would 
have been impossible to obtain such results except for tly 
fact that the drill instructors found the readiest and most 
willing scholars, men who, far from needing any spur, wer 
eager and keen to make themselves fit to serve their countr\ 
That they have altogether changed and improved their ow! 
appearance is one of the results they least expected. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


O*r frontispiece is a portrait study of Lady Ire 


Denison, only daughter of the Earl of Londesboroug! 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph | 
gardens or livestock on behal/ of Country Lire be granted except whe 
application is made jrom the offices oj the paper When such requests are ree 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers ij they would jorward the « 


sbondence at once to him 
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P—AQVERY right thinking Briton will agree that the 
message trom the Commander of the Home Fleets 
r—4 in the letter transmitted to Prince Louis of 
iy Battenberg by the Secretary of the Navy ex- 
presses what we all feel. He says the news of the 
irement of His Royal Highness was received with “ the 
st profound sorrow.”” Speaking for the Fleet, Sir John 
licoe says: “‘ We look to you with the greatest loyalty, 
pect and gratitude for the work you have accomplished 
the Navy.”” The same idea was put with equal truth and 
turesqueness by Lord Selborne when he wrote : ‘ I would 
soon mistrust Lord Roberts as Prince Louis.”” Lord John 
Hay, writing as the Senior Officer in the British Navy, and 
th the experience of eighty-seven years behind him, 
described the late Sea Lord as “‘ the most uniformly successful 
handler of ships,”’ and added, in manceuvres “it was found 
impossible to keep him in a tight place.”” These are the 
opinions of the men who know, and after quoting them it 
vould be superfluous in the highest degree to emphasise the 
contempt that must be felt for the low intrigue to which he 
has fallen a victim. 





Lord Fisher, who now becomes First Sea Lord, is 
eminently qualified to deal with the freebooting and 
murderous methods of the enemy. It was under his eve 
that the most destructive branches of the Navy were 
organised. He is a master of all knowledge appertaining to 
the mine, the submarine and the seaplane. It is no more 
than the truth to say that he has been to the Navy what 
Lord Kitchener is to the Army. Probably it is only a 
coincidence, but one of good omen, that his appointment 
practically synchronised with the decision of the Admiralty 
to declare the North Sea a military area. No other method 
is more likely to thwart the efforts of the Germans, who, in 
the words of the Secretary to the Admiralty, have made 
criminal use of neutral flags in order to sow mines along the 
trade route, and thus ‘‘ endangered the lives of all who travel 
on the sea, regardless of whether they are friend or foe, civil 
or military in character.”” It is an energetic measure, and 
will no doubt be followed by others designed to check the 
activities of the submarines and the hostile mine-layer who 
treacherously uses a neutral flag and pursues his diabolical 

ime under the outward appearance of a peaceful trader. 


A correspondent, “‘ A. E. G.,”’ raises in this number a 
question now troubling many people. The letter comes 
from the borders of the New Forest, a district that, in the 
vords of the writer, has sent every serviceable man to the 
\rmy, from the heir of the manor to the yeoman, from the 
eoman to the tent-dwelling gipsy. But this is not all. There 
emain many who could handle a rifle, although on account of 
fe or other disqualification they are inadmissible to the 
\rmy. For their sake rifle clubs have been formed, where 
iey ate learning to shoot. Advantage has been taken 
iost eagerly of this facility, but complaint is made that 
hey are not affiliated, not organised. In a word, it has 
ecome necessary to regularise the position of the volunteers. 
that they, that every citizen should learn to shoot with a 
ifle is undeniable: but were an invasion to take place they 
wust either rank as non-combatants, in which case they 
lust not fire, or be allotted a definite place among the 
ixiliary forces. 


The discussion brings us near to a point raised by Mr. 
Ht. G. Wells—the right of every man to strike a blow in 
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defence of his own heatth and home. But we must not 
forget that an invasion of Germany is much more likely to 
occur than an invasion of Great Britain, and that the most 
sedulous care has been taken in that country to foment a 
bitter hatred of Great Britain. There is no need to say 
that nothing analogous exists in this country. We detest 
the manner in which Germans have conducted the war, 
we think their treatment of neutral Belgium an offence to 
make civilised mankind ashamed that such a crime should 
be possible, and we hold in contempt the system of blind 
folding the German public; but even our soldiers in the 
field are animated by no racial enmity. It is otherwise 
in Prussia, where England is hated for the simple reason 
that our intervention proved fatal to the German plan ol 
campaign. But for us they might by this time have been 
in Paris instead of making a desperate effort to reach Calais 
Therefore, in the event of an invasion of Germany, our Army, 
would have to face the hostility of the whole population 
and would find it most necessary to draw a strict line between 
the fighting and the civil population. This has to be borne 
in mind at home, and our volunteers must be enrolled, 
and their position readjusted and regularised if they are 
meant to shoot. 


Among the wise and politic actions for which the Czat 
was responsible at the outbreak of war, one that is bearing 
good fruit is the declaration that when the conflict was 
over, Poland should once more be fotmed into a nation 
The patriotism of the Poles was very marked at the end 
of the eighteenth century, when the great partition was 
made, and, in spite of adversity, it has persisted to this day. 
The population of the parts incorporated into the different 
countries—Russia, Austria and Prussia—have hated those 
whom they regarded as their oppressors. Russia herself 
incurred the full force of this dislike up to the moment when 
the Emperor published the resolution to restore their kingdom 
to the Poles. As a matter of fact, the partition could not 
be made in our day, when, by everybody except the Germans 
it is recognised that people of the same race have a right 
to choose their own form of government. It is understood 
now, as Bismarck said at the time, that it was exceedingly 
bad policy on the part of William I. to annex Alsace and 
Lorraine. Time never healed the wound, and the provinces 
have caused much more anxiety to Germany than they were 
worth, because their heart ever has been with that lrance 
from whom they were taken. The Poles have endured for 
a much longer time, and their relief and gratitude are all 
the greater to the man who has promised their liberation 


THE DEFENDERS 
His wage of rest at nightfall still 
He takes, who sixty vears has known 
Of ploughing over Cotsall hill 
\nd keeping trim the Cotsall stone 


He meditates the dusk, and sees 
Folds of his wonted shepherdings 

And lands of stubble and tall trees 
Becoming insubstantial things 


And does he see on Cotsall hill 
rhrown even to the central shi 
The funnelled shapes forbidding still 
The stranger from his cottage fire 
JOHN DRINKWATER 


Miss Penruddocke, whose solicitude on behalf of horses 
everybody knows, sends us a very pathetic little prayer 
which the Russian uses for his horse before going into action. 
The petition reads as though it had been composed by one 
of the quaint and simple and serious moujiks. It expresses 
the most friendly companionship with “ the humble beasts 
who with us bear the burden and heat of the day, and offer 
their guileless lives for the well-being of their countries.”’ 
And there is something in the supplication to “ Thy great 
tenderness of heart ’’ which is almost like children addressing 
an earthly father. The prayer is all the more worth noticing 
because it is indicative of the sincere and simple piety which 
is part of the Russian character. In this surely the example 
of the Slav is more to be commended than that of the Teuton 
Of the latter we read of drinking orgies on the field of battle 
and of great cellars emptied of their wines; of the former, 
that before attacking the enemy he conquered the leaning 
towards drink within him, and goes about the great business 
of war with sobriety and prayer. 
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CountRY Lire has its own little quarrel with the volatile 
Emden. On the closing of the Dublin Civic Exhibition 
Professor Geddes borrowed, for a Town-planning Exhibition 
to be held at Madras, the prize plans submitted in our recent 
National Competition for Cottage Designs. The ship in 
which they were travelling to India was sunk by the Emden, 
which has thus struck another blow in the cause of culture. 
Happily, copies of our plans exiSted, and will shortly be sent 
out, but much valuable town-planning material has been 
lost and cannot be replaced. In this country of dashing 
and brilliant sailors there is a certain appreciation of the 
enterprise of the Emden’s captain, but also a very great 
sympathy with our good Allies the French and Russians, 
against whose vessels his latest feat was performed. His 
successes should whet the zeal of those who are on his track. 


Preoccupation with the war has hitherto prevented us 
from directing attention to an article of unusual charm and 
interest in last month’s Blackwood which becomes topical 
again now. The writer is Sir W. Willcocks, who has spent 
twenty-three years as an irrigation engineer in Egypt and 
Babylonia. His spare time has been devoted to studying 
in the light of modern scientific knowledge problems con- 
nected with the Garden of Eden, Noah’s Flood, Joseph's 
Famine, Moses’ Crossing of the Red Sea and Joshua’s Crossing 
of the Jordan. Inexplicable miracles these appeared to his 
boyish mind, as they have appeared to us all. Now they 
yield their secret. The rainless land of the early chapters 
of Genesis was watered by “ free flow irrigation.”’ 
he, backed by Professor Sayce, translate the expression 
rendered ‘‘ mist” in the Authorised Version. The Bible 
Garden of Eden he identifies as lying between Anah and Hit 
on a reach of the Euphrates, still a land of gardens, where 
grow the date (the tree of life) and the vine (the tree of 
knowledge). Long continued degradation of the cataracts 
have rendered water-wheels necessary to irrigate them. But 
there must have been free-flow irrigation once. 


So ck eS 


We have not space to do more than briefly summarise 
the highly satisfactory explanation given by Sir W. Willcocks 
of the Crossing of the Red Sea. Be it premised that the 
Egyptian to this day has only one word that applies equally 
to sea and river, “ Il Bahr.” It was the same in antiquity 
the Sumerians had only one word for sea and river. Thus 
it becomes easy to understand that what was meant by the 
Red Sea was in reality the Pelusiac branch of the Nile or 
the Serbonian bog. An east wind gave Moses his opportunity 
to cross. The engineer tells us how he took advantage of 
the same east winds which drove the whole of the lake into 
the western half of the basin to get the fresh water into the 
town of Beltim, and probably “ the determined and unconquer- 
able contractor” who assisted him employed the same means 
as Moses. ‘‘ When all were safely over Moses himself crossed 
with the rearguard, destroying the highway which he had 
made and delaying the following of the Egyptians.”” The 
work of destruction was completed by the cutting of the dam 
and the return of the west wind. So were Pharaoh and his 
hosts cast into the returning waters or drowned in the 
Serbonian bog. We regret that we can only give these 
brief hints of an article that merits far greater attention. 


Our readers will hear with regret of the illness of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. According to our latest information he 
is decidedly on the way to improvement, and there is ground 
for hoping that he will soon be himself again. It was 
obviously impossible to avoid a feeling of anxiety at the first 
announcement of his illness. The Duke is now in his eighty- 
filth year, and apprehension is easily aroused when a man 
reaches octogenarian years. Solicitude about the Duke of 
Buccleuch is very natural, because he is deservedly one of 
the most popular, as he is certainly one of the greatest of the 
old Scottish aristocracy. Since the day when the Duke of 
Buccleuch gave the assistance of his great name to his kinsman, 
Walter Scott, and before that, going back to the traditional 
origin of the family, “‘ when in the cleuch the buck was slain,” 
the representatives of the Scott family have always been fore- 
most in patriotism, in enterprise and in benevolence, and of 
none of them is this more true than of the Duke whose illness 
suggested this brief comment. 


Turkey at the moment presents a very pitiable spectacle 
of a nation partly dominated by designing Germans eager 
to serve their own ends by inveigling her into the general 
quarrel and partly torn by inward dissension. The Young 
Turks, devoid alike of religion and principle, are intent on 
selling their heritage for German ships and German gold. 
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By the sufferance of the Great Powers only has she | 
allowed to retain a foothold in Europe, and this she stands 
to lose. For any invasion of Egypt preparations have lon, 
been made. It would for the Turks in any case be a lon: 
and difficult enterprise. Egypt is guarded by a desert 
frontier, the most formidable of all, and an army can on 

approach by two possible routes—one from Rafa, on t/ 

shore of the Mediterranean, by El Arish to El Kantar: 
the other by the 150 miles of rocky wilderness that strete}, 

between Akabah and Suez. On both the great difficul; 

lies in the scarcity of water. They are caravan rout 

but very unsuited to the march of an army. 


C/T) 


The progress of recruiting for the new armies is necessari 
preoccupying the Government, and it is obvious that | 
hint of niggardliness must be allowed to stand in the w 
of the fullest response to the call to arms. We hesitate 
believe the rumour that the pension rate for the widows 
privates has been fixed at 6s. 6d. a week. If, however. 
should prove to be true, nothing could more effectually d; 
up the stream of recruits. A letter lately addressed } 
the Ladies’ Field to representative women brought out t! 
unanimous view that nothing less than ros. a week would | 
reasonable. Not only would a lower rate check the number 
but, more important, it would destroy the present hig 
quality of the recruits. How could the widow of an artisa 
who earned from 30s. to 40s. a week readjust her standard « 
living to suit 6s. 6d.? Nothing is more certain than tha 
the upper and middle classes, upon whom the main burde: 
of war taxation will fall, will be the first to cry out agains 
a mean rate of pension for those whose bread-winners hav 
fallen in the service of the country. 


Significant and satisfactory on all grounds is the new 
that a commission in the Army has been given to Mr. Watts 
Morgan, one of the miners’ agents in Wales. This recognitio: 
of the Trades Unions will give great pleasure to their millions 
of members, and it is a judicious move. Its effect, however 
will be wholly neutralised if, on the opening of Parliament 
a niggardly pension scheme is announced, and urgent protests 
must be expected from all sides of the House. We say this 
with full recognition of the heavy burden which a great pensi« 
list will throw on the Budgets of a generation to come, bu 
that is better than injustice to those whom war has robbed 
not only of husbands and fathers, but of the shield which 
keeps poverty from the helpless. 


THE TORCH FESTIVAL OF THE WINDS. 
Through the still woods the golden torches flare, 
The silver birches lift a lambent spire ; 
Deep glows the fire 
Of autumn’s funeral pyre 
And the great beeches their red pride declare. 


© wild companions of the wind, 
Seize on these glowing brands 
And in exultant bands 
Shake from your mznad hands 
Red smoke and conflagration blind ! 
HOWARD PEASE. 


It is satisfactory to hear that the organisation and 
distribution of the Belgian refugees, although they will take 
time, are going on satisfactorily. Some have found temporary 
housing in the towns and others are settling in the villages. 
Among those who have come over are a considerable pro- 
portion of strong and capable men to whom it must be a great 
disappointment that they have lost the opportunity ol 
training so as to take part in the recapture of their country. 
Surely that could easily be remedied. Our own troops are 
in training everywhere, and Belgians would be very welcome 
if they cared to join our Army and fight side by side with 
the British soldier for the homes they have temporarily lost. 
We are sure that most of them would rejoice greatly to be 
in a position where they could make their strength felt 
against the foe who has so savagely ravaged their country. 
Many of them must now bitterly regret that King Albert's 
plan of military operation did not come into existence soon 
enough to enable those who are now approaching middle age 
to be drilled and trained for military purposes. It would 
be a great satisfaction for them if after a few months with a 
British regiment they felt themselves fit to take their share 
in the work now lying before the Allies. 

On more than one occasion it has been asked in ou! 
columns what effect the war is having upon natural history. 
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It would appear that the birds have utterly torsaken the time, spiders and insects of various sorts have in- 
hattlefields, terrified by the sound of guns. The same thing creased enormously because there have been no birds to 
happened in South Africa, and the fright was so great that eat them. It will be of interest, from a natural history 
only now, after a lapse of fourteen years, are the birds point of view, to know how far from the actual fighting 


beginning to return to their ancient haunts. In the mean- the scare extends. 





A BOOK OF MONSTERS. 


Book of Monsters, 
by David and Marian 
Fairchild. National 
Geographical Society, 
Washington 
ROFESSOR 
HUXLEY 
has some- 
where writ- 
ten that 
‘rhaps the most 
iportant discovery 
thin the immediate 
ospect of science in 
s day was that oi 
means which should 
nder the tropical 
it of the world 
erably habitable by 
white man. He 
s writing, it hardly 
eds to say, before 
the revelation, which 
as led to so much, 
ot the great part 





borne by insects as 
the disseminators of 


cdlisease. Immense 
credit is due to our This powerfully winged hairy fly (Dasyllis grossa, Fab.) tears beetles’ wings from off their backs and sucks the blood of 
schools of. tro- hees and wasps. Few insects are more ugly or more fearless. 

cal medicine for 
their work in reducing the maleficence of the anopheles many minute pests that contest with man his place on the earth 
mosquito and other noxious insects, but it is to be con- by the injury they cause to many of the plants which are of service 
fessed that we have to yield the palm to the American to him. It is from America, too, that we have now a book, 
investigators at Washington for their discoveries ot the very named with a humorous intent which has much grave meaning 


to give it substance—a 

Book of Monsters,’ 
showing, in magnifi 
cation, some of these, 
our formidable, though 
oiten microscopi 
enemies. Although 
tiny in size, they are 
no less than truly 
monstrous in thei 
power forevil. As the 
authors of this book 
write in their preface, 
“The plague of the 
Middle Ages, which 
spread like some 
mysterious super- 
natural curse over 
Europe and _ carried 
off millions of people, 
the yellow fever that 
has haunted the coasts 
of South America, the 
malaria which has 
strewn the tropics of 
the world with millions 
of graves, have been 
caused by the activi- 
tics of two of these 


monstcrs so univer- 





sally present in our 
houses as to have 
This monster is not a hippo, but the larva of the swallow-tail butterfly of the spice bush. It is a leaf-eating creaturé become almost domes 
feeding on sassafras and spice-bush leaves. The black and white eye spots are not real eyes, these being inconspicuous ticated creatures, the 
spots on each side of the head, too small to be seen in the photograph. flea and the mosquito 
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lhe main purposeo: the 
book is pi torial it 1s 
a picture gallery ex- 


hibiting to us some of 
little 


magnified 


these monsters 
almost to 
the relative dimensions 
Saw 


in which Gulliver 


the wasps which 
ked 
Brobdingnag, and 
this book 
and these pictures into 
a different 


trom 


atta him in 


what puts 
cavegory 
others ot thei 
kind is that the photo- 
graphs of the creatures 


taken 


( nlarge d, 


were not small 


and as in 
micro-photo 
but 


immensely long 


common 


graphy by means 


ol an 
camera were photo 
graphed directly of the 


size that we see them 


here he objects were 
either alive, and 
anaesthetised, or were 
just lately killed. Thus 
they have all the The wings of the Damsel fly are operated by 
vividness of life itself sug led the flyt machi md it 

The whole art ol 
taking these large 
photographs oi insects,’’ writes Mr. Fairchild, a joint author 
of the book is so simple that thousands of amateurs ought 
to be able to take them rhe outfit consists of the camera, 
which is just a long box, a long-focus lens, a piece of ground 
glass and a focussing glass, a flashlight, a pair of pincers, some 
needles mounted in handles, or else some small dental tools 
a few little blocks of wood, a candle, a piece of glass covered 


with tissue paper, and a long, hollow cylinder made of stiff black 


paper or cardboard Add to these a great deal of patience and 
you have all that is needed.” 

rhe long box’”’ is very long At its fullest length it is 
24ft., but it can be modified, for it is made in three sections of 
Sit. each, which can be fitted together rhe longer the focus the 


larger will be the image on the plate, so the extreme leneth is used 
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strange how like a dragon fly Professor Langley’s Acrodrome, the first of U 


In 


THE DRAGON FLY AND I'S 
This drag fiy seized a house fly even when held caplive by tls wing 
fe blood and ejec wings, legs*and ské 
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such ingenious mechanical devices within the body as to have long a 


ul, does look 

ior the photography of the very small objects, the shortest, si 
length, for the largest. All these appurtenances required 
very simple, and not costly, always excepting the infinite patience: 
Che long box camera was made by Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild the: 
selves, with the aid of friends, in the course of holidays in Mai 
land, and the account of the making of the apparatus, its mod: 
use and the mounting of the specimens are not the least interesti 
part of a book which is of interest from its first page to the last 
It suggests a delightful holiday occupation for any one of u 
for our own gardens and houses can supply quite as fearsony 
under such magnification, as Americ 


monsters, any in 


here and now, but we woul 
this book, 


he find = the 


rhe details are too long to give 
to the that 
the monstrous picture 


suggest reader he should get where 


besides gallery, will 


method oi workin 
the 


explained. 


machinery fully 
A word ot 
information about th 


employment of — th 


flashlight, of which 
the use may not be 
quite apparent, will 
not be out of plac 


The pictures are take: 
in the broad light of! 


day; but it is 
merit which Mr. Fan 
child claims for them 
that they give th 
point ol view in 
which the small 
creatures themselves 
see each other. The 
are not here taken 
as with an cye looking 
down on them. And 
the use of the flash 
light is to throw up 
into visibility those 


portions which tl 


sunlight leaves in s 
deep a shadow that 
they would not she 


properly on the sens 


tised plate with 

the artificial illumi: 
VICTIM. tion. Thus depict 
a few seconds tt had drained its victim’ and oi such SI 
on in @ pellet, they are, indeed, 
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maleficent-looking monsters possibl Chev 


in fact, as evil as the very worst of them is known to be. 


tO imagine 


Yet we have to make a fine discrimination between 


Ni 


monsters 


all of them are by any means evil. Some do us a very positive 


service, indeed, by preying on others which are bancful. 
man in the street, to speak of him as a type of the general 
ance, is rather apt to class his spiders with his insects 
r a comprehensive category, and if you tell him that a spider 
he 


pot an insect, 


regard you as a 
intelli- 
But 


to 


son whose 


is going 
ts, according 
classification oi 


learned, have six 


spiders have 


Now, a 
tion of the picture 


large 


ery which _ this 


gives us 18 OcCU- 


| with representa- 


s of the spiders, 

l perhaps or all 
many monsters 

ir aspect is_ the 
st tearsome Yet 


are not agents 


humanly speak- 
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be done, and if so, we might then please ourselves with the 
supposition that we were now indeed seeing the insects, the spiders 
and all the tiny monsters as they sce each other we might 
form something like a picture of their world, and a most 


marvellous world, peopled by the most divers and fearful shapes 


it would be Almost certainly it would be a world of very 
brilliant colouring. Some of the most insignificant-looking little 
beetles, appearing to our unaided eves of a uniform drab colour, 





but of very great 
ul Mr. Fairchild 

es of the ladybird 

ch devours the 

te scale that kills 

orange trees, and 

the parasites that 

Europe keep in a ssiainaieiiaiils. ti ee reg ee sa 
ck the gipsy moth, rHE “ STINGER OF THE LEAF-CUTTING BEE. 


se larva so ravage the woodlands of parts of America, claiming 


are found, when inspected through the micros¢ ope, to be wearing 





m as friends, and adds, Also they are our friends if, like a panoply of flashing gems Kach tiny excrescence on thei 
the spiders, they kill such monsters as suck our blood or make our wing coverts is a facet of bright colour It is thus, as we may 
; unsafe, or, like the great hordes of wasps and hornets, wage imagine, that these little monsters see each other, and if we add 
‘nding warfare 
vainst the flies, but 
hich because they 
tack us personally 
we come too near 
eir nests, we kill 
sight Strangely 
enough, it is_ often 
ese same _ stinging 
sects which help us 
by fertilising the 
ossoms of our fruti 
es.”’ And so on 
vere are the _ bene- 
ficent, as well as the 
maleficent monsters ; 
ut kindly and help- 
il as the former be, 
hey come to us, as 
Mr. Fairchild exhibits 
m, in such terrific 
ipe that the boldest 
uuld find it difficult 
» recognise a friend 
such a guise Che 
iter and  photo- 
phers know theii 
mology they 
= & Fapre, ONE OF THE TWIG PRUNERS. 
nprehensive sketch ; 
These long-horned beetle as th are called, spend their grub stage i j me t 1 | tte 
the main _ points which they extract from sawdust made by their jau They | the tu irrou 
the life history of 
h monster beneath its portraii the book is not only such brilliancy and variety of hue to the marvellous shapes, 
picture book, though the pictures are the making of it we find ourselves in a universe in comparison with which that 
casionally they will give us a part of an animal only, as in wherein our human lives are spent seems ordinary and 
Che Grasshopper’s Hearing Organ ”’ on page 65, but usually uninspiring It is most interesting to think of this strange 
tis the whole creature that is portrayed rhe present writer has and brilliant world around us and beneath our very feet, and 
it the technical knowledge to inform him whether it would the authors of \ Book of Monster will have the credit 
possible to take colour photographs with a camera of this of revealing something of it to many readers who will owe them 


mstruction, but there seems to be no reason why it should not 


a debt of gratitude 
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BY 


Vv. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 








HI- young man, collect- 
ing tennis balls and 
slipping them into a 

net, was whistling contentedly. 

In the fading light, the softened 

ink of the blaes courts against their dark background of trees 

vas a sight pleasant enough to supply cause for contentment 
evertheless, his whistle and his air of complete physical and 

ental well-being brought a look of severity to the face of a 
ell dressed young women who was at the moment passing the 

She looked in ; the young man was the last player 

After an instant’s hesitation she stopped, 


lub’s gates. 
eft on the ground. 
vaiting for him. 

As he all but ran into her at the gate he checked his whistle 
nd the bicycle he was on the point of mounting Pardon 
said, politely, and waited for her to pass 

But she did not pass. He realised that she did not intend 
id never had intended to pass, and he looked at her more 
losely, wondering if by any chance he knew her, after all He 
lid not; vet her eyes arraigned him 

‘Is there anvything,”’ he asked, 
liffidence, ‘‘ that | can do ?”’ 

The young woman’s eyes showed no sign of appeasement 


with a certain agreeable 


‘ Well,”” she replied, “‘ don’t you think vou might be doing 
something better than playing tennis 
‘Something bet " He gave it up. “I beg your 


rdon 

‘“*Oh, you know very well what | mean!’ she returned, 
impatiently, with a look of frank contempt. ‘‘ Do you think 
it's—decent for a young, strong man like you to be playing 
eames at home when you might be at the front : 

Certainly, then, he knew what she meant \ tide of colour, 
ravelling swiftly from neck to brow, tlooded him He seemed 
» shrink a little in size as the effect of his mental disturbance 

** You—vyou're asking me to enlist ?*’ he said, lamely 

‘“ It’s a pity you should need asking.” 

He considered that, still paintully 
we ?”’ he persisted, nevertheless. 

‘Certainly | am!” 

** Why ?” 

“Why?” She rather shrilled it, in her’ indignation. 
‘ Well, we women, at any rate, feel we have a duty to our country. 
\nd you don’t suppose it’s very nice to go up and speak to 

strange young men, do you 


flushed. ‘* But you 


** No—no,”” he agreed; ‘‘ of course it can’t be. And is 
it quite safe ?”’ 

“Safe ?”’ She drew herself up. 

‘Oh, don’t misunderstand me,” he apologised. ‘ Of 


course, I don’t mean anyone would insult you. I only meant 
is it quite safe to—to judge by appearances ? ”’ 

She smiled. ‘‘ We women, you know,” she reminded him, 
‘are supposed to have a certain amount of intuition.” 

“ Yes—vyes,”’ he admitted, absently. ‘‘ Of course.” But 
suddenly he looked her full in the face. ‘‘ How do you know 
that I’m not the sole support of my widowed mother ? ”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders, disdaintully. ‘‘ Well, are 
you?” 

** No,” he 

She laughed. 

“Te. 

“You see!’’ She left the fortress of her intuition without 
misgiving for his inspection, and—his silence giving consent 
to its impregnability—permitted her voice to soften. ‘* Oh, 
/ course, I know it’s not really cowardice,’’ she said. ‘* You 
just haven’t thought, have you ? But if we could talk it over 
ls this your way home It’s mine.” 

They walked on slowly in the gathering dusk, and he listened 
in attentive silence to her arguments. She came to the end ot 
them, and turned to him with her utmost charm of manner. 
“ Why not do it now ?”’ she urged, ‘‘ If you will, I'll walk down 
with you and show you the recruiting office.’’ 

He drew back. ‘‘ No,”’ he said, uncomfortably. ‘‘ No 
1 couldn’t do that.’ 

“Ah!” she reproached. 
that we must all do what we can. 
can’t fight is going home to pack off more blankets.’ 


allowed, somewhat dashed. 
‘Or married ? ”’ she asked. 


“And I thought you agreed 
Well, poor little me who 


, 






“Tsay !’’—he kindled. ‘* How 
decent of vou. Do you mean to 
say you have been giving up 


things so as to be able to buy 
blankets for the troops ? 

‘Giving up? How do you 
bought them, of course,’’ she cried 
‘Oh !—I see. But then 

“ Well * she demanded, as he hesitated 

“ T only meant,” he argued, mildly, that if vou haven't 
had to give up anything for them, you can’t very well put vou 
blankets on a par with my enlisting.”’ 

*Oh!” furiously, and turned on her heel | 
might have enlisted 


long a 


mean I just went and 


wonderingl\ 


she cried, 


have known vou were no good, or you'd 


fo. Good-bve ! 
Good-bve."’ But as he saw 
i. thought struck him, and he ran after het 
isn't it a little late for vou to be going through the forest alon 
It’s rather a haunt of tramps, and if you will allow m« be 
impatiently. “ [I’m 
behind 


the direction she was takin; 


‘ Forgive mx 


‘Oh, there’s no need,”’ she broke in, 
not going through the forest The house is only just 
that first clump of trees.” 

“ Behind 

rhe fact 
pression on him, and her tone was caustic as she replied Ve 


there 
unnecessarily 


There’s a house 


seemed to make an violent im 
Have you any objection 
“Not at all—not at 
joined her 
Please leave me now,” 

He did not even hear het 


all,’ he murmured, absorbedly, and 
as she walked 
she demanded, with dignity 


By Jove !”’ he said ‘Stuck 


right in the middle of the forest, like this. Who would eve: 
have dreamed of it 6 
His eager interest was, aiter all, flattering, and she unbent 


a little to it ‘Oh, this was all part of the forest at one time 


ages ago. It’s a very old house, and was built as a hunting 
lodge by one of the Dukes of Carne.” 

He nodded Large 

‘Well, moderately You can see for yourself now 

In the dim light they were facing the hous« By Jove 


said the young man again, with intense appreciation, and fumbled 


in his pocket for a note-book How many bedrooms 
She gave a surprised laugh ‘ Dear me—how funny ol 
you! We're not trving to Jef? it Well, good-bve My husband 


will be expecting me. Think over our little talk, won’t you 

Che young man was making notes in the gloom, with the 
book held very Your husband? Then 
he’s not at the front ? 

‘ Of course he’s not at the front 
head of a great firm go to the front 
married a year. It’s for the young men,” 
‘the unencumbered men, to go.” 

‘* Yes, I see.” 

‘Oh, you keep saying you see, and you're obviously young 
and you admit you’re unencumbered ; yet you don’t go! 

But the young man’s attention had wandered again to the 
house ‘Can I put you down for six ?”’ he frowning 
thoughtfully. 

** Six what 

‘* Men.” 

She made an 
about ? 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon ! 


close to his eves 


How could the responsible 
Besides, we've only 
she said, meaningly, 


been 


asked, 


irritated sound. ‘‘ What are vou _ talking 


Haven't I made myself clear 


But ’’—his tone was faintly reproachful—‘* vou must surely 
at some time have heard of billeting 
Billeting ? What do you mean? And what have vou 


got to do with billeting is 
‘* Well, we shall have five thousand men on the racecourse 
next week, and it’s a bit of a strain finding quarters for them. 
This house isn’t on our lists at all; it’s a perfect godsend that 
has somehow been overlooked Six, then, may I say ? 
No, vou mayn’t!”’ she cried, furiously Che meanness 


of vou! Even if you are an officer—which I don’t for a moment 
believe—vyou’re just doing this out of spite because I t-tried to 


do my d-duty. Why couldn’t you sav at once who you were 
He shifted, uneasily. ‘‘ I’m sorry I didn’t mean to say 
at all But the house made me forget.” 
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‘Why didn’t you mean to say at all ?’ 
Oh ’’—it was not so dark but that she could see the simple 
honesty of his eyes I thought it might make you feel 
rotten.”’ 


She drew in her breath, sharply 


* Oh, not about me, you know,”’ he added, quickly That’s 
all right Don’t worry about it But—one has to be a bit 
careful in general, don’t you think No one can really judge 
for anyone else—’’ he broke off, and referred again with relief 


that’s splendid. Thanks awfully 
It’s no good thanking me,’’ she said, defiantly, ‘‘ because 
[ just can’t have your men; so there! The parlour-maid has 
got influenza, and next week my husband’s married sister and 
her three children are coming on a visit so how can 1?” 
He smiled I don’t know, I’m sure,”’ he said 
a tragedy But if I may, I'll tell you something.” 
Well ?”’ she asked, sulkily 


Do vour best 


to his note-book an. 


It seems 


She stamped her foot ‘“*T shan’t! It’s most inconvenient, 
and nobody I’ve heard of has been asked to take more than two 


anyway 
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Because, if you don’t,’”” he went on, imperturbably 
gets much worse.”’ 
“What do you 
her will 
‘** Well, if you are asked to take six men and make a fy 
you are likely to get twelve ; and if you make a little more fuss sti 
you may find the whole house taken over in the King’s nany 
‘Oh!’ she whispered * But you don’t really think 
Not a bit,’’ he said, cheerfully, “‘ as long as you rememlx 
that officers are only human, and can lose their tempers und 
acute provocation.” 
She thought that over 


mean ?’’ she asked, impressed against 


* You mean,”’ she said, mournful] 


“that I’ve made you lose yours—or you wouldn’t have s 
six instead of two ? ”’ 
He laughed. ‘‘ I don’t—on my honour! We really « 


go by size, you know, and I honestly think this house looks 
if it could easily take in six extra people.’”’ He turned hi 
bicycle, and gave her a friendly look of farewell. ‘‘ But I may | 
mistaken, and you shall have an official visit about it in t} 
morning. To-night, of course, I can only judge ’’—his chucl 
was boyish and unmalicious—‘‘ by appearances ! 





THE LITTLE GARDEN. 


N a note on the competition recently conducted by our 
contemporary, The Garden, it was said in praise of the 
little garden that it provided a means of its own fo1 
achieving perfection. Compared to a large garden, 
it is as a lyric to an epi Chis refers to the pleasure 

of construction, alwavs a valued one to the gardener, though 
he the ale mug enjoys. Often the owner of a new garden is 
the recipient of regretful sympathy, his visitor making 
the apology for him that it takes time to mature and enrich 
the soil, to arrange the border flowers and blend their colours, 
to get shrubs and trees past that initial stage when they still 
look strangers not settled in their new home. It is all very 
true and yet there are compensations. The owner, being an 
enthusiast, fully appreciates the beauties of maturity; but 
just because he does so, imagination yields him the greater 
happiness in picturing a time when the barren field will 


blossom as the rose. His delight is the more intense if his 





LAST YEAR’S DREAM: 


THIS 


garden be small. Working on a great scale, it is impossib| 
for any but a specialist to realise his dream. Gardening i 
an art demanding knowledge of a complicated techniqu 
rhere are people who seem to think that if they have an ide: 
of a garden they need only the ground and the plants to realis 
it. In any other art the absurdity of this would be apparent 
on statement. Suppose a man with an inherited gift fo: 
painting, but without study and training, were set before a 
sheet of canvas and a brush put in his hand, is it possible 
that he could at once produce a masterpiece or even a credit- 
able drawing? Certainly not. The greater the artist th 
more alive is he to the need of mastering his craft. In 
literature it is a true saying that the masterpieces are compact 
of blood and tears. Therefore, the wise man who would 
have a noble garden and has not devoted the best of his 
energies to horticultural study, will do well to search among 
the expert for one whose style accords with his own, and entrust 


Ar 
aA 


esas 
«rts 
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him with the work of design. Even in planning a little 
garden the amateur loses nothing by diffidence in regard 
to his own capacity if it causes him to seek expert advice. 
Modesty, indeed, is here a great virtue. Nothing is more 
fatal to the success of a small garden than that it should 
ape the ways and appearances of a large one. Many features 
that are most admirable when carried out on a noble and 
ample scale are unpleasing when reproduced in miniature. 
Yet, on a smaller scale and with no less charm, some 
at least of their effect may be achieved in a small garden. 
It has often appeared to me that the true garden feeling 
can nowhere be experienced to greater perfection than in 
London when escape is made from the not and throngs of 
the street to one of the green enclosures which abound where 
one might least expect them. You enter, and at once the 
sounds of the city “‘ far, far away do seem,” things green, 


erowing and sequestered impart that touch of seclusion 
ami peace which belongs to the right sort of garden. 
Ii were intolerable to have the glare of sunlight or of 
puvlicity searching all its spaces. The secret garden 


of the medizval chroniclers was certainly a little one. So 
must have been that one on the Island of Monteith, where 
M.ry Queen of Scots played in her early girlhood—box 
tr-es still green where they grew in her day. No garden is 
so small that it may not have box and yew and cypress to 
lead the green stillness of their influence. 
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It is no small part of the charm of a little garden that 
the owner is brought into a sort of personal intimacy with 
the plants. Many of them he possibly has raised himself 
and watched from the seedling stage. His interest in their 
growth combines with his meditations, which sometimes 
range far and wide, sometimes only on the flowers whose 
little faces gaze from the border. Then is he able to think 
out new methods of grouping so as to fit each into its place 
in the picture, seeing how in some cases he had not massed 
his blooms sufficiently together, while in other cases he has 
pursued this method with the wrong subjects. Ina large area 
large effects are appropriate ; in a small area the beauty of an 
individual is often enough. The experience of a little garden 
is the best preparation for a large one. With comparatively 
few varieties it is easy in small space to procure an unbroken 
succession, and anticipation is always proceeding along with 
realisation. While the chrysanthemums are still in full 
bloom and the Michaelmas daisies fading into the silvery 
witherings that lend to winter a touch in keeping with its 
bareness, yet not without a suggestion and memory of 
summer, the active mind is framing ideas to be given shape 
in early spring when the crocus and the snowdrop lead the 
advance of those fresh pure flowers whose number swells 
with the passing of each month and week and day. But 
for each to vield its due tribute of pleasure the plant and its 
bloom must be of the greatest perfection. 





SCIENCE AT LEISURE. 


THE SHELLY 


“CRAG” 


OF SUFFOLK. 


By Str Ray LANKEsTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


VERYONE who has visited the south-east of Suffolk 
must have noticed the richly stained orange brown 
sands which, when exposed by cuttings and pits in 
the hillsides 
the shelly material to enrich the fields 


excavated for the purpose of procuring 
form brilliant 
patches of colour in the landscape. These richly coloured 


deposits are the “‘ Red Crag” of Suffolk. Though essentially 
sandy, they are traversed by layers of shells, and to a large 
extent consist of finely broken fragments of shell. The lime 
derived from the solution of the shelly matter, as well as the iron 
peroxide which gives its colour to the Red Crag, causes a certain 
amount of cohesion and solidity in the deposit, so that the cut 
face of the hillside stands up firmly like a rock and hence has 


crag. 


received locally the name * 


As one passes on the Great Eastern Railway from the 
picturesque estuary of the river Stour, near Manningtree and 
Constable’s country, to Ipswich, a fine exposure of Red Crag 
behind Bentley Station, due to the digging away of the hill-side, 
greets the eye, and is welcomed by the East Suffolk man as one 
home-land. Often the 


setting sun sends its rays on to the crag cliffs, causing a marvellous 


of the characteristic beauties of his 
ruddy glow behind the dark foliage of the ash and the evergreen 
oak. This same glorifying of a red cliff at the close of day is 
admirably rendered in Fred Walker’s picture, ‘‘ The Plough,”’ 
which might have been studied from a Suffolk crag pit, but was 
On the higher banks of the 
Orwell, near Ipswich, and on those of the Deben, near Wood- 


actually painted in Somersetshire. 


bridge, the rivers have cut out cliffs of the Red Crag, which give 


beauty to the landscape. Throughout the country between 


Harwich and Aldeburgh, stretching for some ten miles or more 


inwards from the coast, one comes upon great crag pits, 
showing bold, upright faces of the familiar orange brown 


colour. 
Where the North Sea has cut into high land, as between 
ndguard Fort on the Suffolk side of Harwich Harbour and 
he mouth of the Deben or Woodbridge Haven, four miles north, 
d again further north from Bawdsey to Hollesley Bay, there are 
liffs ”’ 
the destructive work of * 


bounding the sea beach and marking the progress of 
erosion ’’ at which the North Sea has 
en exceptionally busy in this region during the last few thousand 
ars. Close by are the remnants of the great city of Dunwich, 
The city has been swept 

The last, 
This was due to 


ere Felix was bishop in 635 A.D. 
way by successive encroachments of the sea. 
ially did for it, occurred in Stuart times. 

) sinking or change of level of the land and sea, but to the 


which 


ishing away—the erosion—of earlier-formed beach and _ flat 


lands by the changing activity of the ocean At one epoch 


it accumulates beach and sand and forms dry land; at another 
it destroys its own work and swallows up what it had made. 
The cut faces of the cliffs 


‘cut ’’ by the erosive sea—along the 


shore at Felixstowe and Bawdsey show at their base a thickness 


of some twenty or thirty feet of black clay—the ‘* London clay 
of geologists—a deposit of great age (lower Eocene it is called), 
which stretched at one time, as dry land, far across where the 
North Sea now surges, and filled the area which has become 
London and the estuary of the Thames. Above the sea-cut 
face of London clay the cliffs at Felixstowe and Bawdsey are 


Where the 


ten or fifteen feet of 1t remains. 


capped by a varying thickness of shelly Red Crag. 
cliff is low a thickness of som«e 
Where the land rises higher, as at Bawdsey, where Sir Cuthbert 
Quilter’s beautiful gardens extend along the cliff, there is as 
much as twenty, or even thirty, feet of Red Crag above the clay, 
and the spot has long been celebrated for the abundance and 
beauty of crag shells found there. Inland, in the undulating 
country, we find, rising from the valleys, hills which are portions 
of the sheet of Red Crag deposit which, ages ago, was laid down 
Walton-on-the-Naze_ in 
during its submergence in the late 


all over this area—from I:ssex to 


Norwich Pliocene Period. 
Much of the deposit has been worn away during subsequent 
submergence in the Glacial Period, and much also yet later, 
by the waters which excavated the river valleys of the Stour, 
Orwell, Deben and Ald. 


eaten away in historic times by the sea. 


Wide regions of it have also been 
But a good deal remains, 
and some of the large crag pits show well the character of the 
Red Crag with its abundant fragments of broken shell and its 
layers of more perfect specimens. The photographs on the 
following page are from the big crag pit at Newbourne, between 


Felixstowe and Woodbridge. 


At Felixstowe the Red Crag capping the clay cliff is very 
“shelly” and firm, so firm that a cave with two openings, 
excavated in the cliff for no serious purpose, existed when I[ was 
a boy where the hotel garden and terraces now adorn the scene. 
It served me and my friends as a retreat where we lit fires and 
roasted potatoes in the ashes. Even in these fifty years the cliff 
A breadth of 
‘dunes ”’ or 


has yielded to the sea and the cave is no more. 
as much as three hundred yards of flat grassy 
“ bent-hills ’’ has been eaten away near this spot, and the waves 
of the sea now break at high tide against the wall close to the 
house at ‘‘ Cottage Point,’’ having swept away the land in front 
of it on which cricket matches were played less than a hundred 
years ago. 
the late 


The house (now almost entirely rebuilt by its owner, 


Felix Cobbold) was originally erected, about 1750, 
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by Colonel Thicknesse, Governor of the neighbouring Landguard 
Fort \ sketch of it by Gainsborough, the greatest of the 
great East Anglian painters, who include Old Crome and Constable, 
exists: for it is here that Gainsborough made the acquaintance 
of Colonel Thicknesse, for whom he painted the portrait of his 
second wife and by whom he was taken to Bath and launched 
on his career as a fashionable portrait-painte1 

Che Suffolk border ot the North Sea has for ages been the 
seat of constant shiftings of land and sea, the present es idences of 


which enable us to trace more or less clearly their extent and 


history rhe great chalk formation rose, at the close of the 
Secondary Period of geologists, from the deep sea in which it 
had been formed, and appeared above the waters as a table-land 
including the area of the whole of the south-eastern triangle 
of England Its north and western border (beyond which was 
ilready a more ancient land surface) extended from Flamborough 
Head to Weymouth, and its area included what is now the north 
ind north-west of France Che rest of England and much adja- 
cent area was already drv land and had not been submerged 
in the Chalk Sea.’’ There was no North Sea at that time, but 
northern extensions of a great warm sea, which lay to the east 
and south and extended to subtropical regions, reached as far as 
where is now Scandinavia, and cut into the northern limits of the 
newly risen chalk-land The North of britain was part of a 
great northern continent which embraced Scandinavia and shut 
off the Arctic waters from the area south of it, where is now the 


southern part of our present North Sea 


I 
Confining our attention to this area, we find that deposits 


of clavs and sands, which are subsequent to the great chalk 


formation, and are known as the tertiaries, or deposits of the 


lertiary Period as distinguished from those of the preceding 
Secondary Period—the chalk, greensand, oolites, lias and trias 


ure present in great thickness and variety over large areas of 





Europe and also in this south-east English area Hlere they 
occupy very ancient sea-basins, lakes and river valleys, excavated 
in the chalk or overlying its surface, which has been repeatedly Ite Red Crag ¢ reat uN rn ww Wood 
he holes due to weathering « th burrows made b sand-m 
submerged, eroded, washed away and again raised from the The holes are du spe ; y Saneaes 
Oo es horizontal lavering”’ or stratificati rnd numerous white 


depths Che earliest of these tertiary deposits which we have gio Phot phed by Me. ¢ - D F 
shells hotographed by r. Gera wev of Ipswicl 


in the [english area are the Thanet and Woolwich sands and 


clays and the London clay (and, somewhat later, the Barton habit lived in it. Turtles and crocodiles haunted its sho 
ind Bagshot beds), contemporary with like deposits in the and the earliest discovered ancestors of the hoofed mamn 
European and Asiatic area. The sea was a warm one, which strange and unfamiliar beasts, lived on its coasts. Now was forn 
ate into the chalk where Essex, the Thames estuary and much the black ‘‘ London ”’ clay which underlies the crag in the clit 


of Hampshire now ar Pearly nautilus and shellfish of tropical of Felixstowe and Bawdsey. In hardened masses of this 
at Harwich complete skelet« 
of turtles are often found. T! 
skull and other bones of 
four-toed ancestor of the hor 
(the Pliolophus of Owen) we 
discovered here seventy vé 
ago, and have onlv a few weel 
ago been presented to th 
Natural History Museum ii 
London, thus, after many y¢ 
finding safe guardianship, and 
becoming now accessible to all 
students of geology. 

These earlier beds, called 
** Eocene’’ by Lyell (signifying 
that their period marks the daw1 


of modern forms of life), wer 
succeeded by new shiftings ot 
land surface and sea and new 
deposits called * Miocene 

rhe deposit forming the floor ct 
our Eocene sea, in the neighbou 
hood of Suffolk, seems to have 


risen and dried up before tl 





Miocene Period, since we find n« 
deposits of that age here or 1 
the English area at all, thoug 
there are deposits of tl 

Miocene age of huge thickn 

and full of fossils in the Eur 

pean areca. The Alps wei 
islands in the Miocene sea. 





Later changes, again, ga\ 


rise, during a long period 


1 nearer view of a part of the Red Crag cliff showing abundant shells The strata are horizontal above, but tilled 
below, due to their being laid down in shallow water by currents on a submerged bank of sand and shell. Photo- to vast marine dep sits ¢ 


graphed by Mr. Gerald Davev of Ipswich clays and sands ina Ital 
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known as “ Pliocene.’’* At 
the North 


having been dry land since the Eocene 


and Belgium which are 


time 


France 


this later our southern part ot Sea area, not 


yet open to the north 
was once again to a large extent submerged, and sandy 
strat the 


and whales and the tusks of walrus, were deposited. 


Period 


teeming with shells, and remains ot shacks 


great 


lhe Pliocene sea of this part of Europe and its deposits 


extended over the western parts of Belgium and Holland and 
rig ucross the area now occupied by the narrow funnel-like 
part of the North Sea. It spread over the clay lands of Eocene Age 
in issex and Suffolk. The fossil remains found in the earlier 
deposits of this sea in the English area show that it was inhabited 
bi unv sheli-fish which to-day onlv cccur in sub-tropical or 
even tropical regions, though many similar to or identical with 
th now living in British seas had begun to make their appear- 
al in it. The Black Crag or Diestian beds of Antwerp and its 
n bourhood are of this earlier Pliocene Age. In Sutiolk we 
fir | no actual beds of this age remaining, but we know that 
it is laid down there as well as in the Belgian area, since we 
fi n a later deposit nodules—the so-called ‘‘ box-stones ”’ 

h are fragments of a Diestian or “ Black Crag ’’ bed broken 
u y the sea at this later period. Of these ‘‘ box-stones "1 will 

more in a later paper. 

fhis later period is that of the latest Pliocene—the period 
‘ e Coralline Crag of Suffolk and Scaldisian sands of Belgium, 
which was promptly followed by a further break-up and _ re- 
‘ siting of already fossilised shells and bones when the hitherto 
varm Pliocene sea was burst into by waters from the North 
in onsequence of the destruction of the barrier previously 


stretching from Scotland to Scandinavia. Thereupon the North 
Sea rapidly assumed the extension and character which we see 


he present day. 


Chis destruction of the nerthern barrier was accompanied 
by the flooding by the suddenly chilled sea of a land surface 
\ h included the present Red Crag area of Suffolk and Northern 
Essex, and gradually, somewhat later 

as Norwich. 


the sea-flood spread as 
In Sutfolk a good deal of the flooded area 
was already occupied the then recently 
call the ‘‘ White Crag” or 


same way as the sea when depositing the Coralline Crag 


by formed deposits 


of what we ‘** Coralline Crag.”’ In 


the £ 


had broken up, here, a Diestian or Black Crag deposit of which 
ve find nodules in the oldest lavers oi the Coralline Crag, so did 
the renewed invasion now made by a far colder and more extensive 


North Sea turn over and re-deposit in its shallow waters much 


of the shelly accumulations of the Coralline Crag, and also large 
tracts of Diestian sandy rock not completely destroyed at the 
period when the Coralline Crag deposit was made. At the base 
of the Red Crag deposit, as at the base of the Coralline Crag, we 


1 a most remarkable and interesting bed (which | specially 


studied and wrote of nearly fiftv years ago) varving from a 


foot to three feet in thickness. It consists of the heavies 


sweepings of the ancient Suffolk land surtace then invaded 
by the sea. It is called the ‘* Suffolk nodule bed”’ or the 
Suffolk bone bed’’ from the number of fragments of 
bones and teeth of animals which it contains. It consisis 
lso largely of water-worn bits of hard clay—bits of the 
underlying London clay impregnated with phosphate of lime 
derived from the associated bones (at one time erroneously 
called ‘‘ coprolite’’) and of quantities of large broken flints, 


as well as of some very large flints a foot and more across 
and studded 

Lyell was the first to draw attention to these large, 
the 


and concluded that they must have been carried from the chalk 


unbroken unworn, and often with ‘‘ sea-acorns ”’ 
(Balanus). 
unworn flints, Ilving here in the earliest lever of Red Crag, 


. distance of some ten or fifteen miles—by floating ice (so greatly 
id the climate changed !) and quietly dropped in the shallow 
where we now find them, av the beginning of that epoch 
hich is marked for us by the deposit of the drifted banks of 
broken and dead shells, which are now seen high and dry as the 
ced Crag. 


Thus we see that a sudden change to cold conditions 


rked the beginning of the Red Crag deposit. 

{ have been obliged to allude somewhat abruptly in the 
receding remarks to the existence of a White, or Coralline, 
ag of Suffolk, upon which in some places, as at Sutton on the 
eben, the Red Crag rests, though more frequently the Red Crag 


sts on London clay, while its extension northward, near 
* Eo-, Mio-, Plio- and Pleisto-cene are terms introduced by Lyell for 
successive stages of the Tertiary system. They are Greek terms, and 


gnify dawn, more, vet more, and finally complete predominance of new 


modern forms of life 
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Norwich (the Norwich crag), rests on the chalk. This White, 
or Coralline, Crag rarely comes to the surface, and is only 
discovered when we cut through the Red Crag, and that only 
in a few scattered localities, as at Sutton and Orford rhe 


sea which deposited the banks of dead shells and other débris, 
cliffs of the 
drifted, 


shellfish living in its own 


which we call ** Red Crag,”’ excavated and made low 


Coralline Crag. against and upon which its currents 


and piled not only the dead shells of 
waters, but mixed with them an immense mass of worn and broken 
The 


as a chief puzzle o1 


shells washed up and redeposited from the Coralline Crag 
shells of the 
matter 


Red Crag accordingly ofter us, 
tor enquiry, to determine which shells belonged to the 
Red Crag sea washed out 


the 


and had been living in it and which ar 
The pres 


so also does the fact that the sea at this spot 


of the older deposit state ot rvation of some of 
shells helps us, 
had become chilled by flooting ice and the opening of the northern 
barrier, which during the immediately preceding deposit of the 
Coralline Crag hed shut off the Arctic 


shells 


waters and pre vented the 
know as to-day 


rhe sea that deposited the White, 


intrusion of those kinds of which we 


inhabiting *‘ boreal’ waters. 


or Coralline, Crag was a warm one, and the shells were quietly 


embedded in a sandy deposit in deep wate At Sutton, where 
only two years ago | sank a pit in order once again, after many 
the 


pale greenish 


n horizontal 
the 
life, and 


years, to study the Coralline Crag shells Lic 


strata, embedded in sand of a tint two 


valves of the clams, cockles, etc., are conjoined as in 


all are in a very perfect, unrolled state.* They include some 
splendid specimens, such as the great volute, the cameo shell 
and the pirula or fig shell and the great lamp shell, Terebratula 
grandis, the like of which are now only found in fai 
southern seas The same shells are found also in the Red 
Crag shell heaps, but in a worn, battered and often utterly 
fragmentary state 

There was no great lapse of time—probably no actual 


discontinuity 
that of the 


The warm sea which 


between the deposition of the White Crag and 


Red Crag, only a great change in local conditions, 
had been depositing Coralline Crag became 
the the North 


Importance 


suddenly open to the in-rush of cold waters of 


and its special inhabitants \ question of great 


which presents itself is, were the shellfish of the warm Corallin 


Crag sea killed abruptly by the cold northern waters or did they 


linger on for a time We have to remember that we have here 
in Suffolk only a little bit of the shallower sea bottom of that 
time—a very critical time, it is true, when very rapidly the cold 
waters from the North were let into the warm Coralline Crag 


sea by the submergence of the northern land barrier stretching 
Scotland to Scandinavia We 
Walton-on-the 


of a deposit in deeper water which 


until then from have, even in 


this English area, a fragment at Naze, in Essex, 
though its contained shells 
are to a large extent boreal or northern, vet also contains a larger 
proportion than does the Suffolk Red Cra; 


the Coralline Crag It 


ot kinds identical with 
that 


and certainly the 


those of is probable this deposit 


and some othe: pat hes of Red Crag extensive 


Belgian deposit called the Scaldisian sands’’) were formed 


when the influx of northern waters was only commencing, and 
represent a transition from Coralline ’’ to Red’ Crag condi 
tions Possibly some oj the larger and more vigorous southern 
kinds of shell-fish survived ior a time the gradual fall of the sea 
temperature, and it is possible that some of the big volutes 


and cameo shells were alive when the Walton crag was deposited 


But the Red Crag shell banks are made up entirely of water-worn 


shells, the makers of which had been dead long before the banks 
accumulated (with the rare exceptions of a scalp’? of the con 
joined undisturbed shells of the common mussel occurring at 
Sutton, near Woodbridge, and some other bivalves with con 
joined valves found at Walton-on-the-Naze and one or two 
other localities), and they had been embedded and washed 
out and re-embedded and rolled and broken many times before 
they were laid down where we now find them, so that it is very 
difficult to make out which were already fossilised, which had 
long been dead, and which only recently dead when finally all 


were banked as “ Red Crag.”’ A the 


here found were no longer alive in this area at the time of 


vast number of species 


this 
final banking up of previous deposits to form Red Crag. It 
is most probable that only those species of distinctly northern 
or boreal character were at this time alive and contemporary 
with the actual deposition of the Red Crag. 


* In some localities the Coralline Crag is a hard calcareous rock of the 


nature of a formed by the calcareous 


called 


submerged reef skeletons of an 


immense variety of coral-like animals Polvzoa True corals also 


occur in it 
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Fic. 1.—Pectunculus glycimeris, found lic. 3.—Cardium greniandicum, found in Red Crag and Fic. 2.—Inner Surface of left vali 


British Sea North and Arctic Seas, not in Coralline Crag Pectunculus glycimerts 


Coral md Red Crag and 





PG. § Tellina crassa, found in 
Coralline and Red Crag and 


British Seas 


bic. 6.—Tellina praienuis, extiine 
peculiar to Red Crag. 
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Fic. 4.— Mya arenaria, common in Red Crag and living in North Sea, not 


found in the Coralline Crag 


> 
a 





Fic. 7 Buccrnum Dalei, 
common in Red Crag, rare 
in Coralline and in Noril FIGs. 9 AND 10 Nucula Cobboldia, peculiar to the Fic. 11.—Astarte Omalii, found lic. 8.—T7 urritella 


See Red Crag it Coralline and Red Crag imbricataria. Red Crag 








Fic. 12.—T7 wo shells of the common whelk (Buccinum undatum) That Fic. 13.—Fusus antiquus var. contrarius, Fic. 14.—Fusus antiquus, the 
on the left (A) is @ common water-worn specimen as picked up on the most abundant shell of the Red Crag. common form living in the 
the seashore. (B) That on the right has the spire of the shell twisted lt is not found in the Coralline Crag, nor North Sea not reversed. Picked 


in the reverse direction is the unreversed form of it. up on the beach at Felixstowe 
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About two hundred and fifty different kinds or “ species "’ oi 


shells—bivalves and univalves or ‘‘ lamellibranchis’’ and ‘‘ gastro- 
pods ” as zoologists call them—have been found in the Red Crag. 
The questions naturally arise: What kinds—what species 
are they ? Are they the same kinds as now live in British seas ? 
If not, are they the same as foreign kinds ; and if so, where are 
those exotic kinds now found ? Are they, all of them, kinds 
which are still living, or are any of them extinct specics ? These 
are very interesting questions. In our British seas about five 
hundred and forty species or kinds of univalve and bivalve 
shells are known to be now living. In the seas of the 
whole world it is estimated that there are forty thousand 
ferent species of sea-shells now living, and, as everyone 
ows, the species or kinds living in foreign seas are, many, 
indeed, most of them, very different from those living 
ir us. Even when we go only as far as the Mediterranean 
find many shells which are of different species and different 
nera from British ones, while in the great equatorial and 
ithern seas the number of peculiar and handsome shells, 
\ite different from our own, is very large. We find the same sort 
difference in regard to the shells and fishes of remote seas 
compared with our own which we find when we compare 
reign and tropical plants with those of our own country. In 
iswer to the questions, above raised, as to the crag shells we have 
» say that most of the shells found in the Red Crag—in fact, 
yout three-quarters of the species—are the same as those now 
uund in the North Sea and English Channel; and what of the 
emaining quarter ? Some are of species which are still living 
nut no longer near our shores; others are only to be found in 
mote parts of the world or are not quite identical with any 
iving species, but resemble most nearly species which are now 
living in the warm seas of the West Indies or the Indian Ocean ! 
rheir presence in the crag indicates that at one time the con- 
dition of the sea when they were living here was most probably 
like that of the warm seas in which they at present live; and 
most certainly it proves that the sea here was—owing to a different 
disposition of Continental land—at one time in more direct 
communication than it is now with the warmer seas in which 
the shells in question at present live. Their presence helps 
us to trace that change of land and sea across Europe to the 
South. Such shells are the big volutes, the fig-shell (Pirula), 
the cameo-shell, the large, thin-shelled pearly Pholadomya and 
others. These exotic shells belong to the period immediately 
preceding that of the Red Crag sea—that of the Coralline Crag 
and were washed out and redeposited and mixed by the Red Crag 


sea with the shells living in its own colder waters. 


Naturally I have only enough space here to picture a very 
few of the shells from the Red Crag. In the figures on the opposite 
page are represented some of the commoner more northern sorts. 
I am obliged to defer to a later article illustrations of some of the 
finer and rarer kinds, derived from the break-up of the earlier 
White or Coralline Crag. Those now shown are all boreal or 
northern forms, and probably actually lived in the Red Crag sea, 
and all are found living at the present day in the seas of the 
British Coasts, excepting the Tellina of Fig. 6, the Turritella of 
Fig. 8 and the beautiful little Nucula Cobboldi« (Figs. 9 and 10), 
which is common in the cliff at Bawdsey and is named after a 
lady of the Suftolk family of Cobbold. Many species of ‘‘ Nucula”’ 
are known in all parts of the world, but the nearest living 
representative of N. Cobboldiz, with its zig-zag marking on the 
outside of the shell, is now oaly found on the coast of Japan ! 


The two commonest shells in the Red Crag are the Pectuncu- 
lus glycimeris (Figs. 1 and 2) and the smooth whelk or roaring 
buckie (Fig. 13)—so called by our North Sea fishermen. The 
Pectunculus occurs in enormous abundance in the Red Crag 
and also in the Coralline Crag and the Black or Diestian Crag 
of Antwerp. It is found living in British seas, but is not 
numerous. It is more abundant in the Mediterranean. The 
very abundant specimens from the Red Crag are invariably 
(except at Walton-on-the-Naze) water-worn and _ imperfect, 
though the shells are when recent very strong and hard. They 
seem almost certainly to have been washed into the Red Crag in 
a softened fossilised state from the destroyed beds of double shells 
belonging to the Coralline Crag period. They could not have 
been damaged so much by the Red Crag sea had they been fresh 
and therefore hard when drifted on to its sheil-banks. On the 
other hand, the smooth whelk, or roaring buckie, Fusus antiquus 
(Fig. 13), does not occur in the Coralline Crag at all, although it 
abounds in the Red Crag in perfect condition, and in the North Sea 
at the present time. It presents many varieties, which have been 
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caretully distinguished with appropriate names. The genus is 
now often called Neptunea, and separated from other species of 
Fusus. The commonest variety at Bawdsey and many other 
localities is that here figured (Fig. 13). Its spire is turned in a 
direction the reverse of that usual in all snail and whelk-like 
shells, and only observed in rare exceptional instances in the 
living roaring buckies, whence it is known as Fusus antiquus 
var. contrarius. On the sea-shore at Bawdsey | have often 
picked up fossil reversed or “‘ contrary ’’ specimens which have 
fallen down from the cliff, lving side by side with the shells of 
the living normal or “ unreversed ’’ specimens thrown up by the 
sea. Such a pair are reproduced from photographs of actual 
specimens in Figs. 13 and 14. Since the mouth of the shell, 
when the shell is held with the pointed spire uppermost 
and turned so that its mouth faces you (as in the specimen 


of another species shown in Fig. 12), is on your right 


hand side in the ordinary or “normal” kind, these are 
called ‘‘ dextral,’’ or right-handed, shells; while the unusual 
kind, in which the spire turns in the reversed direction, are 
called ‘‘ sinistral,’’ or left-handed, because the mouth of the 
shell similarly posed lies to your left It is a striking fact that 


in those beds, or layers, or zones, of the Red Crag which contain 
abundant sinistral buckies the dextral form is absent, while 
in the existing North Sea there are only dextral buckies 
On the coast of the North of Spain, and also on the Algerian 
coast, reversed or sinistral buckies are found in the living 
state. The opinion is now held by those who have studied 
specimens from every known source, both recent and _ fossil, 
that there are several distinct “‘ species’’ included under the 
old name, ‘‘ Fusus antiquus.’’ At any rate, there are several 
well-marked ‘“‘ races’ or varieties distinguished by the finer 
and coarser spirally directed ridges on the shell, and some ot 
these are left-handed, some right-handed. 


[ will revert to this subject of left-handed varieties ot 
normally right-handed shells in a later article. Now [ must say 
a few words as to the other shells here figured. Fig. 7 1s 
Buccinum Dalei, a handsome small kind of whelk found, not 
uncommonly, in the Red Crag, having lived in the sea which 
deposited it. It was discovered by Dale, who wrote the History of 
Harwich in 1730. Dale’s whelk still lives in the North Sea, but is 
rarely seen, and it is rare in the Coralline Crag. In Fig. 4 we have 
represented the great burrowing clam (Mya arenaria), very 
abundant in certain lavers of the Red Crag, and still living in the 
sands of our own coasts and boreal seas generally. Important 
local varieties have been distinguished. It, like the roaring 
buckie, has not been found in the Coralline Crag, and is one 
of the cold water forms which came into the crag sea at the 
time when the Red Crag deposit was being accumulated 
Fig. 3, the Greenland cockle, is another of these northern cold 


water species—not found in the Coralline Crag, but common i 
It lives 
as far north at the present day as Greenland, though rare in the 


the Red Crag at Bawdsey (where I have collected it) 


British seas. It is a fine shell, but very fragile. Another kind 
of fine bivalve common in both the Red and the Coralline Crag 
is the so-called ‘‘ sugar shell ’’ (Cyprina islandica), still flourishing 
in northern seas, and used by fisherfolk as a sugar-basin. These 
and many other kinds of clams, pecten shells, mussels and 
oysters which are found in the Red Crag are necessarily excluded 
from our small selection of illustrations. Excluded also from 
our illustrations are the cockles and the mactras (smooth little 
clams with a bright surface), which were very abundant in the 
Red Crag sea, as they are at the present day in the neighbouring 
sea—their dead shells, often broken into fragments, accumulating 
in great banks in the North Sea. Several species of another 
kind of sand-burrowing clam, known as Tellina, were also 
abundant in the Red Crag sea. I give a figure of one of these 

lellina crassa ’’’ (Fig. 5), which is common in the Coralline and 
the Red Crag, and is living at the present day on the coast ol 
Britain and Scandinavia ; and of another, Cellina pratenuis ”’ 
(Fig. 6), a very thin-shelled species, which appears to be peculiar 
to the Red Crag, and is found in it in large quantities in spite of 
its fragility, occasionally with the two valves conjoined, while it 
occurs neither in the Coralline Crag nor in our present seas. It 
seems to have originated in the special conditions of the Red 
Crag sea, as did some few other species, and then subsequently 
died out. Our Fig. 11 represents an extinct crag species of a 
genus Astarte, easily recognised by its curved beak, or ‘‘ umbo.”’ 
This species is the Astarte Omalii, also found in Belgium. 
Several other species allied to it are found in the Red and 
Coralline crags, and are living in northern seas. 

(To be continued.) 
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GARDENS THE SEAT OF 

_OLD ‘& NEW Mr. H. D. Astley and Lady Sutton. 
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FEW vears ago the picturesque remains of | this surroundings, and other features were treated in the san 
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moated mansion of the fourteenth century were cavalier fashion. Thus, an old house, unless parts of 
described and illustrated in the pages of this were actually pulled down and rebuilt according to the styi 
journal \t that time, though still partly in and ideas of a later day, was certain to fall by degrees in tli 
habited, it was in a parlous state By clever social scale. What had been the chief house of a wealthy 
choice of points of view, it was indeed then possible to make — family was let to others less well-to-do. Then probably it 
a series of attractive photographs of selected features rhe became a farmhouse, and its banqueting hall and great 
piles of rubbish that disgraced its fair facade towards the chamber served as barn, cider factory, cheese house. Wher 
moat, discreetly overgrown with weeds and nettles, took the roots became too leaky, they were allowed to fall in 
their place as decorative details when seen through the care What remained was perhaps cut up into labourers’ cottages 
fully adjusted eve of the camera. At the right moment of and so the downward progress continued. Finally, the roofs 
the vear all the disagreeable features of decay were disguised, _ fell in or were pulled off and the building became a ruin 
and the result was a charming set of pictures, which might Brinsop Court was well started on this road towards decay 
well have suggested to a hasty reader that here was an old A generation ago there existed a school of zsthetes who 
building that might be let alone and kept for long years professed to regard this process with satisfaction. The. 
in statu quo. But if that same reader had been carried off in claimed that decay was the necessary concomitant of all 
the flesh and deposited in winter-time within the house things made: that a building could last for a certain time 
and had been compelled to live there, he would soon have and must then be permitted to disappear. They admitted 
ung a different tune \ decaying house must of necessity that minor repairs were necessary, but they insisted that 
be both insanitary and uncomfortable. A building is not — in them no attempt should be made to replace a worn-out 
like a living organism ; it possesses no power of self-repair. feature byacopvof it. If a window, be it one of half a dozen 
It begins to decay from the moment the builders leave it. in a row all alike, fell into decay, a new window must be d 
Maintenance means mending. It also implies continual _ inserted in the current stvle. A bulging wall of stone should 


adaptation to changing modes of life and ever new inventions — be buttressed with brick, a fallen arch replaced by a square- 


for human comfort and sanitation. A couple of generations headed doorway, and so forth. They claimed that thus a 
ago the process of repair was carried out on no principle picturesque result would be unfailingly arrived at. All 
whatever. If a window failed or more light was called for, a else to them was “ restoration,’’ a word which became their 


new window was made with no regard to the stvle of its anathema. We all know the mischief that has been wrought 
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title, 
no 
to 


under that 
and there 
need 
repeat 
now a 


1s 
here 
what 
common 
place to lovers of 
old buildings. 
But the 
restorers and the 


between 


anti-restorers 
there was little 
to choose One 
really was as bad 
as the other. If 
the restorers de 
stroved old build 
ings in the 
attempt to re 
make them in 
some imagined 


original form and 
completion, the 
anti-restorers 
were equally 
pledged to permit 


their swift de 

struction by 

efflux of time. pine seals ial aie 3 
Copyright EAST ELEVATION 

A ruin” which 


looks as though it might last for ages if left alone is really 
vanishing quickly away, like a lump of sugar in a cup of 
tea. No roofless structure can last long. Every roof sooner 
or later needs to be taken down and rebuilt. There is no 
feature that may not have to be replaced if a building is to 
be kept alive, and replacing may mean copying. 

No one was more hostile to restoration than the late 
John Ruskin. He thundered against the replacement of 
some capitals of the Doge’s Palace by copies, the originals 
having become unsafe. No one, he said, could copy such 
things, and he instanced as irreplaceable one particular 
capital (on the Riva front) which, to his dismay, he presently 
learned, was, in fact, itself a copy made during his own days 
and made so well in consequence of his own writings ! 


Nowadays we are neither restorationists nor anti- 
restorationists. We understand that a house is a thing to 
oh a 7 
aw 
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be lived in and 
that the features 
of ancient build 
ings are preciou 
and ought to | 
preserved. Hon 
our duty to ay 
ancient house 
clear; we must 
preserve all it 
old features ij 
tact that can b 
any Ingenuity b 
retained, by 
having done that 
we are iree 1 
add what \y 
please, provid 
that the result 
beautiful. Ther 
is no law against 
making window 
of any date o1 
style, — provick 
that where 
put them 
look well. 
builder or 1 
builder is not a 
archeologist. He is a man employed to erect a building fi 
the use and delight of his employer. Let the archzologist 
of the future take care of themselves. We must do our best 
to preserve for them every beautiful fragment that tlx 
past has delivered into our keeping, but beyond that we 
have no duties towards them. 

When, therefore, Mr. Hubert Astley and Lady Sutto: 
purchased the wreck of Brinsop and invited Mr. Avray Tipping 
to preside over its remodelling, the problem before them 
though difficult, was not complicated by any except the simplest 
theories and principles. They had to destroy, and did destroy 
no ancient feature that was beautiful. What of ugliness 
had been added in recent years they took away. For thx 
rest they freely designed and erected or freely adapted what 
they pleased, so that the house when the builders left it should 
be an entirely comfortable, convenient modern abode, well 
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iit, well drained 
wel ventilated 
anc well warmed 

ith all the 
proper convent 
ences ror a 
modern ventle 
man’s household 
Before 
ictually put in 
hand the opinion 
of the Society for 
the Protection of 
Ancient Build 
ings was take 
in the person of 
Mr. Weir anal 
approval 


iven to 


work was 





ther 
what 
was to be and 
Sirice has bee! 
clone Ot course 
In process of re 


pair and adapta 
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and very SOO! 
replaces mor, 
exquisitely than 
before the quality 
that human work 
newly done ¢ 

necessity lacks 
Presently the 
mellowness wil! 
return, and in ai 
enhanced degre¢ 

tor 11 time 
glorifies even a 
ruin, it glorifies 
still more a 
building in 
habited and well 
suited for habit 

ation by refined 
people. A stately 
home kept 1 
good repair shows 
off the decor: 

tive touches of 


tion one regret time far mor 
table necessity attractively than 
could not be any ruin. Twenty 
avoided Phe years trom now 
hand of Time 3rinsop will 
which works so Copyright STEPS FROM TERRACE TO LAWN. ‘CL. have more than 
much destruc regained what 
tion, likewise possesses an unrivalled skill in decoration. A for the moment it has been deprived of by modern 


falling is sure to be far more 
picturesque than the same chimney firmly set up on its 
base. A crazy window that admits wind and rain will be 
more attractive to a sketcher than the same window newly 
\ tumble-down house possesses its own melancholy 


chimney on the point of 


repaired 


charm. Make it strong and erect, and when vour work 
is don an aspect of newness cannot be avoided 
This, however is not matter for criticism or long 


regret The decorating hand begins its work over again, 


workmanship 

The earliest existing part of the house is the south 
wing, which contained the great hall, unmistakably of the 
fourteenth century, and a westward extension of Elizabethan 
date. The north wing contained the chapel, which, as well 
as the north end ot the west wing, are fifteenth century work. 
Hence it is probable that by the end of the middle age 
Brinsop, when standing complete, had assumed, or was 
intended to assume, a quadrangular form. It was eniered 
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through an archway under a tower on the north side, and 
this tower was still standing early in the nineteenth century, 
when, “ though in a perfect state of preservation,” it “ was 
pulled down to assist in building a wall round the stables.” 
What the character of the east wing may have been, if one 
ever existed, I cannot say. Probably that was the site of 
iffices, sheds and the like. The south half and all the back 
of the west wing were remodelled in the reign of Queen Anne 


Copyright. NORTH-WEST 
by an existing fabric. A moat surrounded the whole. The 
builders of the fourteenth century hall were probably Torells. 
The Danseys succeeded them, and owned the place for some 
tour hundred years, so that all else that is not modern was 
added or rebuilt by them. About 1820 Brinsop was sold to 
David Ricardo of Gatcombe, who let the place to Mr. 
Hutchinson, brother of the poet Wordsworth’s wife. At 
this time Wordsworth and his relations and friends were 
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frequent visitors at Brinsop, and it was on the occasion of 
one of these visits, In 1827, that the poet planted what has 


now grown to be a splendid cedar at the south-west cornet 
within the moat. All these facts were related at length in 
our former notice, and need only brief reference in this 
place. 

When Mr. Hubert Astley obtained possession of thi 


house its splendid banqueting hall was used as a granar\ 


= | 


a 


OF COURTYARD. *COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
its chapel was a box-room, the _ fine window being 
blocked up. The upper floor of the north wing was 


disused and dangerous; the lower floor was given over to 
fowl-roosts and the like mean Only the eighteenth 
century wing was really in a habitable condition, and that 
was calling out for attention and repair. 


uses. 


Of course, numerous 


ancient features had been covered over or filled in in process 
of time. 


From end to end and from floor to roof-tree ther 
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was work of conservation to 
be accomplished and of 
adaptation to the human 
needs of a twentieth century 
family Broadly speaking, 
what has been done is as 
follows he old building has 
been cleaned out, repaired 
and strengthened, and a new 
building has been added 
which completes the square 
by filling in the east side and 
the north-east corner. This 
new east wing does not pre- 
tend to be of ancient design 
or foundation. It is as much 
of its own day as the west 
wing is of Queen Anne’s. It 
is quite simple in style, un 
obtrusively placed and har 
monises with the rest By 
the verdict of those who are 
using it, it perfectly performs 
its practical functions of 
housing domestics and pro 
viding them with the kitchens 
and other offices needed for 
their work At the south 
end, indeed, the servants’ 
quarters on the ground floor 
do make a raid into the old 
building, and have annexed 
the undercroft of the great 
hall, which was at all times 
intended for a work and store 
place But the new wing is 
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DOORWAYS TO 


HALL 


only attached along half the end face of the hall, so that the 
old work stands out markedly separate from the new. A 
paved way, protected by a stone parapet, divides the plain 


stone-built east front from the moat 
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again in the distant future 
the house falls to a low 
estate) careless cooks, I make 
bold to prophesy, will as- 
suredly throw their kitchen 
refuse ! 

The main entrance, now 
as heretofore, is in the north 
front. Originally it must 
have been approached by a 
single bridge over the moat. 
and, as we have stated, it 
was surmounted by a fifteenth 
century tower, the whole 
arrangement being exactly 
paralleled at Ightham Mote 
in Kent. The loss of the 
tower is a great misfortune 
Where its front wall rose now 
stands a brick gable, which 
has been left as the vandals 
of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury made it. <A bridge lead- 
ing directly to the door would 
have been most inconvenient 
unless the actual entrance to 
the house had been within 
the courtyard. In that case 
the yard must have been 
paved and left plain. It was 
decided to garden it formally, 
and make it into the charming 
little domain of peace which 
now we can behold. Vehicles 
had to be refused admittance. 
Instead therefore, of ap- 


proaching the entrance gate head on, they must come to it 
sideways, and they must be able to depart without backing 
Hence the short semicircular drive that comes tan- 
gentially up to the gateway and crosses the moat by two 
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new bridges. 


to the house, giving access 
on the left into a Waiting 
Hall, as at Hurstmonceux, 
and on the right leading 
away by a passage to the 
Oak Parlour and other rooms. 
The Waiting Hall is a speci- 
ally charming and interesting 
apartment, the existence of 
which was not suspected till 
the old mess that cluttered it 
up was cleared away. Then 
the massive beams and joists 
supporting the floor above 
were disclosed and the bold 
timbering of the east wall ; 
but a very peculiar feature 
manifested is that all this 
heavy structure overhead does 
not rest, as would be sup- 
posed, on the walls, but on 
vertical beams or _ posts 
propped up against them, an 
arrangement implying that 
this floor was not thus origin- 
ally designed, when the stone 
walls were built, but that it 
was inserted later. 

Though it is no longer 
possible to enter the court- 
yard through the old covered 
way, the reader will find it 
easier to orient himself in 
imagination in the house if 
he begins by glancing round 
the courtyard itself. On the 


north side of it, the side 
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By a happy piece of invention the interior of 
the semicircle has been made to contain an enclosure of water, 
which now represents this part of the moat, and some stately 
steps lead down to it immediately opposite the gateway, and 
give to the whole composition a suitable dignity. 

The old covered roadway that entered the courtyard, 
being no longer needed to serve that end, became a vestibule 
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facing the old entrance, the Great Hall is seen on the left and 


the Elizabethan Great Chamber on the right. 


Both are on 


the first floor raised above an undercroft, so that the entrance 
to the hall is up stone steps set again in the south-east corner 
of the yard, from which position they had been moved 
The platform at 
leading 


vault 


CENTURY 


NORTH 


through 





WING. 


the head of the 


to 


steps covers a 


undercroft, an arrangement 


closely paralleled at Avdon 
Castle fhe upper doorway 
is of charming design, and 


one ol the wrought - iron 
ninges is original. Would the 
‘ anti-restorationists ’’ claim 
that the missing hinge ought 
not to have been supplied by 
a copy: The Elizabethan 
solar is lit by a great oblong 
window divided into sixteen 
lights by seven mullions and 
a transom. The spectator 
facing the side of the court 
which has thus been described 
has the pretty half-timber 
facade of the new wing on 
his left hand and the brick 
rear of the Queen Anne wing 
on his right. The latter is 
diversified by two gables, 
one of which had to be 
rebuilt; so, for convenience 
sake inside, it was brought 
slightly forward. A door here 
gives living 
rooms in this corner-—the 
three principal sitting-rooms. 
The only old work visible in 
the fourth or north side is the 
stone face of the portion of 
this wing which contains the 
Waiting Hall beside the vesti- 
bule. Here are two delightful 
pointed doorways, one above 
the other, the upper having 
in former days been reached 


access to the 








by a staircase, no longer existing. The area of the courtyard 
occupied by a pavement and flower-beds, with a 
stone vase in the midst, a sculptured Renaissance cistern on 
of figures on pedestals, trees in tubs, and 
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young creepers planted in moderation against the y 
It is all young and new at present, but already remarka 
well started in growth, a delight to look at and a ereate, 
delight to look forward to. MARTIN Conway. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


THE ROCK GARDEN: ITS PLACE IN THE GARDEN SCHEME. 
LPINE plants have, perhaps, exercised a more potent 
influence in the realms of modern floriculture than anv 

other innovation. For many years 

despite a thousand simple charms, because they lacked 

those attractions when imported into gardens which 

they exhibited in their hills, rocks and ravines It 
alised that it was necessary to create for them an environ- 
with their natural conditions of growth before 


hey were neglected, 


native was 


ment in harmony 


etting from them the same degree of enjoyment as from other 
jants equally of foreign origin which have long made their 
home in our gardens fake any plant among the overwhelming 


lumber species at our command and it will be realised that it 
is what it is be mditions in its native habitat rhe 
are essentially rock plants, because had there been 
would neve! Even those that are 


ause OT 1ts ¢ 


ast majority 


have existed 


no rocks hey 


not truly rock 


plant Ow 
their ex 
ence ) the 
onditions 
yroper to 
rocky land 
For examplk 
there al 
plants which 


do not de 


mand the 
resence ol 
rocks to. 
their suc 

ful culture 
but are found 


in sheltered 


rFavine S 


damp low 
lving levels 
| fertile 
alluvial cle 


posits im th 
! 


lower range 
oi their natiy 
hills Once 


it was realised 
that both fo 
successful cul 
ture and for 
the added 


charm oft 


as ’ tration 
it was im 
perative that 
as nearly \ ROCK GARDEN IN \ 
as possibl 


nts of association should be introduced into 
towards that 


easy one 


such physical elem: 
our gardens, th idealistic conception, 
the modern rock garden Beginning with a 
nondescript mass of burr bricks, concrete and builders’ rubbish, 
neither the requirements of the plants nor the 
the rock garden has grown to be in many cases 
an artist's ot the picturesque. Em: says “an 
order and has been communicated to that 
they speak and become tender or sublime with expression.”’ 
[nis applies in some measure to the esthetic conception ot the 
real rock garden, which is a genuine attempt to provide Nature’s 
conditions and effects, even though they be in miniature 

If the contemplated rock garden is to be a 
important that we realise its character and the position it should 
occupy in the garden scheme It is an attempt to give shape to 
effects which an artist sees in certain natural conditions From 
these he salient picture 
It is an original production, because its elements are 
never the and need differing treatments No two stones 
are alike, no situations the same It that rock 
gardening, more than any other form, offers peculiar scope for 
the imaginative faculty Each new scheme creates new problems 
and possibilities of arrangement No rock gardens are 
ever alike. This originality of conception and result gives a 
distinctiveness in the appeal made to our susceptibilities by the 
rock garden, as compared with other elements which can be 
reduced in some measure to mathematical lines of definition. 
Much as we appreciate the old moss-covered terrace and alley 
and flowery walks, there is always a feeling that each may be 
a copy of a type which can be reproduced ad infinitum Despite 


progress 
was an 
which satisfied 
esthetic sense 
realisation rson 


method stones so 


success, it 13 


chooses the features to compose his 
always 
same 


two follows 


two 
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the possible originality of conception and result in each individ 
effort, the construction of the rock garden is, nevertheless 
imitative art. The design must be an invention of nat 
effects and conditions his preconception should tak 
form of idealising a picturesque combination of rock and p! 
life, and striving to create within a contracted area miniat; 
of Nature’s more rugged effects Hence the rock garden 
a tendency at all times to suggest a larger and wider world beyvo 
far removed from mown ¢€rass and trimmed trees 

In wandering through a properly constructed rock gard 
one should realise a power of appeal. Each craggy promine: 
will carry the mind to a multitude of mountains 
a cascade will epitomise the delights conjured up by Milto, 
dream of a garden where ‘‘ Many a rill watered the garde; 
and thence united fell.” 

One could enlarge on the thoughts suggested during a | 

hour in at 


** vaster 


garden, 
they wo 
cover all nat 
ral scien 
but it is n 
less to 
phasis« 
charms of 
phas ol 
dening wl 
by its pov 
to tnt 


b Col 


] 


has 


sO popt 


Import 
howev €1 oO 
realise t] 
th« ro 
garden 
rather an ad 


junct, thi: 
a necessit\ 
in the «¢; 
den schem 


Bacon, lon 
before alpin S 
becam< 
listine 
branch of 
floricultu 
included itn 
his concep 
tion ot 
PLANTING. princes ] 
garden’ ‘ 
‘ green in the entrance, a main garder in the midst and a heat! 
or desert in the going forth.’”” When he leaves the green lawns 
and passes through alleys and garden walks with all their formal 
architecture, he passes to his “‘ heath,’’ of which he says, in words 
quite appropriate to the rock garden: ‘‘ I wish it to be framed 
as much as may be, to a natural wildness.’ After 
how the ground is to undulate, he tells of the plants he would 
grow therein, ‘‘ wild thyme, pinks, periwinkle, violets, wild 
strawberries, cowslips, lily of the valley ’’ and other ‘“‘ low flowers 
being withal sweet and sightly.”’ Thus in his day he advocated 
the devotion of some portion of the grounds to a frecdom of 
treatment and imitation of natural effects. G. ID 
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By GERTRUDI 
British Flowering Plants, Vol. II 
text by Professor Boulger, F.L.S 


ondon, 1914 


THE second volume of this beautiful publication fully equals 
the first; two more volumes are yet to come. It shows still 
more plainly what beautiful things there are among our nati, 

plants, and how many there are that have been found worthy 
of introduction into gardens. To notice a few of these briefly 

The volume begins with the white Water-lily and soon passes 
to the Crowfoot tribe (Ranunculacew), where we find such good 
things as Marsh Marigold, Globe Flower, Winter Aconite and 
Columbine. The last, one of our oldest garden plants, has been, 
as Parkinson “nursed up in our gardens for the delight 
both of its form and colour.”’ In the same tribe there is the 
purple Pasque Flower (Anemone pulsatilla), a plant of the 
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chalk downs, and Wood Anemone, now in many pretty garden 
forms; also the wild Clematis, Traveller’s Joy (C. vitalba). 
its way of climbing and clinging is peculiar to the Clematis ; 
the lower part of the leaf-stalk is sensitive to contact, and at 
once twines once or twice round any support. It is surprising 
o read that the blooming time is May and June; surely it is 

flower of July and August ? Gerard speaks of it as “‘ decking 
ind adorning waies and hedges where people travell, and therefore 
| have named it the Traveller’s Joie.’’ Besides the Marsh 
Marigold and Globe Flower, there are two other important 
plants for wet places, still within the Buttercup tribe. The 
pretty Water Crowfoot (Ranunculus aquatilis) is found both 
in still pools and in running water, the white flowers in sheets 
on the surface. The leaves are of two shapes. Those that 
float are flat and three-lobed or bluntly palmate; the other 
leaves that are under water are finely divided into hair-like 
segments. In a swift stream, where the force of the water 
submerges all the leaves, they are of the finely divided kind 
only. Meadow-rue (Thalictrum flavum), a riverside plant, 
is one of the most welcome flowers for the garden border in early 
summer, when its soft cloud of sulphur bloom is of great value. 
The Barberry (Berberis vulgaris) is specially handsome when 
it is loaded with its bright fruit, like small pieces cf coral ; but 
it should never be grown in the neighbourhood of cornfields, 
as if harbours a fungus which in a further state of development 
causes the rust disease of corn. The Horned Poppy (Glaucium 
luteum) is common on shingle banks close to the sea, and is a 
worthy garden plant. Everyone knows the Corn Poppy (Papaver 
Rheas), the origin of the beautiful Shirley Poppies and of an 
older form of the same known as French Poppies. The crumpled 
appearance of the petals when half open is delightfully described 
by one of the old writers as “ crambed up within the empale- 
ment by hundreds of little wrinkles and puckers, as if three or 
four Cambrick Handkerchiefs were thrust into one’s pocket.” 
The Welsh Poppy (Meconopsis cambrica) enjoys a shady place, 


rather moist ; its bright, pale vellow bloom and light green 
leaves are beautiful associated with Ferns of delicate form 


and pale colour, such as Lady Fern. It also likes a place at 
the foot of a cool wall, or even at the bottom of a stone-paved 
area or dark court among buildings, growing freely in the joints 
of the paving. The Lady’s Smock (Cardamine pratensis), 
so bright and pretty in meadows, is more suitable for gardens 
in its double form. Professor Boulger does not mention its 
curious habit of propagation by means of dropped leaflets. 
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The Sundew (Drosera rotundifolia) should be in wet sphagnum 
in the bog garden. The roothold is very slight, and probably 
but little nourishment is obtained by the root, as it is insecti 
vorous. The leaves have on their surface glands carried on 
hairs that fold over and entrap small insects, and that excrete 
a digestive fluid that has the power of absorbing liquid organic 
matter. Sedum Telephium, a rather large and conspicuous 
plant, with bluish, fleshy leaves, has a garden variety in which 
the dull-coloured flower-head is enlarged and the colour accen 
tuated to a good chocolate red. It is the Orpine or Live-long. 
A branch may be hung up without water for weeks, and will 
still retain vitality. London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa), one 
of the most useful garden plants, is wild in Ireland. 5. granulata, 
the Meadow Saxifrage, is also a good garden plant in its double 
form. Grass of Parnassus (Parnassia palustris) is again a plant 
for a bed of sphagnum, and one of extreme beauty. 

Passing to the Rosacex, the Meadowsweet of damp meadows 
and ditches would be good enough for gardens were it not that 
there is a more effective double variety. Another 
Spirea of garden value is the double form of S. filipendula, a 
native of dry uplands. Among native trees and bushes of the 
Rose tribe good for gardens and wild gardening there are the 
Crab Apple, wild Cherry, white Beam, Bird Cherry, Blackthorn, 
Hawthorn, Mountain Ash and Blackberry, many of them with 
beautiful garden varieties. The Silver-weed of roadsides and 
waste places in strong soil and the tiny Tormentil of heaths 
can never be passed without joyful admiration by anyone who 
has sympathy with the beauty of plant form. Rock gardens 
have no better plant than Dryas octopetala, a true British 
alpine with woody rootstock, large white flowers and neat little 
Oak-shaped leaves. Among the wild Roses the Burnet 
(IR. spinosissima) is the only one described and figured. Probably 
it was taken as the most generally typical of British 
though arvensis, rubiginosa and canina would all appear to have 
claim to notice. Among the Pea and Bean tribe (Leguminosa) 
the most conspicuous British examples are the Gorse and Broom 
of waste places ; but there are numbers of lowlier plants of rare 
beauty, such as the pink-flowered Rest Harrow (Ononis repens), 
the great Bee Plant (Melilotus officinalis), the pale yellow Lady’s 
Fingers (Anthyllis vulneraria), the brilliant yellow Birdsfoot 
Trefoil, and the handsome purple Tufted Vetch (Viccia cracca) 
Nearly all leguminous plants form nodules on the root, which are 
stores of nitrogenous matter assimilated from the tree nitrogen 
of the air. 
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A BOOK OF 

AURENCE HOPE published her verses first in 1901 

and though the poet has been dead for a decade 

and the newspaper writers have paid her less than 

the usual amount of attention, once a year ever 

since a new edition of her books is called for, and 

in refined circles her Indian Songs grow ever more popular. 

The book would have gained in value by the addition of a 

biography, however brief. Laurence Hope was the pseudonyn 

of Mrs. Nicolson, wife of the late General Nicolson, her father 

being Colonel Arthur Cory. When The Garden of Kama was 

originally published, it was accepted as the work of a man 

who had turned Indian songs into Swinburnean verse. After 

two months of extreme depression, after her husband's death 

in 1904, Laurence Hope passed out of life by the Roman 

way at the age of thirty-nine. Time has deepened apprecia- 

tion of her work, and no surprise need be felt that The 

Garden of Kama (Heinemann) is now issued in an illus- 

trated edition—a handsome quarto, broad margined, beauti- 

fully printed. This is a great, but not an undeserved, 

honour. Laurence Hope wrote as one of the great. She 

approached as near as anyone of the twentieth century to the 

Charm irresistible: the lovely something 

We follow in our dreams, but may not reach, 

The unattainable Divine Enchantment, 


Hinted in music, never heard in speech. 


Her theme, as hinted in the title, is Love, and in a poem not 
as well known as it deserves to be she probably meant to 
describe herself in the line : 

The singer only sang the joy of life 


which is to say “‘ He only sang of Love.” She shows in 
her incomparable way that the poet’s choice is made not 
because he ignores the daily toil, the pangs of strife, the 
falling tear, but to think of them is only to learn “‘ the Secret 
Bitterness of Things,” whereas 
each man in his early 

Each finds the old lost 


season loves, 


Paradise again. 


THE WEEK. 


So the love-poet finds an audience in successive generations 
a reflection which leads to an exquisite end : 
Oh, roseate lips he would have loved to kiss, 


never knew ! 


Oh, eager lovers that he 
What should you know of him, or words of his, 


But all the songs he sang were sung for you! 


But love in “ the deep and shining orient ” is vastly different 
to what we have made it, or rather what Christianity has 
made it. So deeply were the early preachers impressed 
by the licentiousness of the orgies to which the worship of 
Eros gave rise that they twisted every possible text of Scrip- 
ture into a condemnation of sexual love, they taught that 
priests should be celibate because evil lurked in love, even 
when it was lawful, and they skilfully worked into it a sense 
of guilt, as though sexual love were something to be ashamed 
of. All this has coloured our views and our literature, so 
that the typical case of pathos is that of the maiden betrayed 
and left. As the Scots ballad has it: 


O wherfore should I busk my head ¢ 
Or wherfore should I kame my hair 
forsook 


For my true love has me 


And says he'll never lo’e me mair 


But Laurence Hope voices a people never brought under 
the sway of the conventions which mark for ruin the woman 
by whom they are ignored. With them love and shame 
are not necessarily associated. Love’s apotheosis is expressed 
in the Song of the Devoted Slave. 

And if ever your clear and stately thoughts should turn to women, 
should be 


Phat the youth and strength of my 


Kings’ daughters, maidens, appointed to your caresses, 


Lord might never be wasted 


In light or sterile love; but enrich the world with his children 


Mr. Byam Shaw illustrates this with a most extraordinary 
literalism: in little, a royal pageantry of elephants and 
soldiers, in large, a paved way strewn with roses and a well- 
built slave girl kissing the place where her lord’s foot had been ! 

“Lalila to the Ferengi Lover” is the Eastern contrast 
to “ Waly Waly.” Even more beautifully and with a finer 
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pathos is the 
poem Is 


sentiment developed in ‘‘ His Rubies.” The 
rather long for quotation and a summary in clumsy 
prose would be very unfair to a writer who has handled with 
supreme and delicate purity a tale which a hand not so 
instinctively right would have marred. Crudely stated, it is 
the love story of a girl who at first sight surrenders herself 
to a criminal to be hanged the next day. Still more grue- 


some is Che Famine Song,”’ whén love is triumphant over 
“ Cholera, Riot and Sudden Death.” 
And vou need not deem me over cold 


Phat I do not stop to think 


For all t pleasure this Life may hold 

Is on th Precipice brink 

Phought could but lessen my soul's delight 
\nd to-day she may not pine, 

lor I shall lie in your arms to-night 

And clos " lips with mine ! 


The “Story of Lilavanti”’ 
surroundings \ 


is another triumph over 
mere child married to a leper escapes and 
town, is caught “to some low 
quarter of the town.”’ 


goes on the escapes again 


Whet i mystic Eastern nig 
Wi purpl adow filled TD 
Behind her window framed in light 
S at with jasmin in her hat 

\ ust | la 1 \ 

lo keep this wild flower for his own 
He in hi irden set hist 

W re it migl bloom for im alo 


( ra cal r lover diced 

Want dro rtot stre wai 
And women found r there, who tried 
ro turn her beauty into gain 


She had learned what love is and would no more barter it 
Other shifts towards making a livelihood failing, she ‘ slipped 
softly down a well and died.”’ Into her years what life was 
crowded! Yet she was only fifteen the day she died. ‘‘ The 
Regret of the Ranee in the Hall of Peacocks ”’ tells of a woman 
whose errant fancy alights on the man has slain her 
husband and her brethren. She has to condemn him to death 
for it is fatalism, the sense that what must be 
that enables tise triumphant always. 
Laurence Hope’s work is great work splendidly done. It 
deals with a life very different from ours, even as the gorgeous 
Indian setting differs from the green lanes and soft idyllic 
beauty of rural England rhe play of natural human forces 
is not trammelled by the conventions set up in Christian lands. 
Not so long ago much of what we have written about was 
regarded as heathenish error To-day we have grown wiser 
and more tolerant. We have learned to recognise that every 
country a right to its own culture and its own ideals 
a condition of mind that enables us to appreciate at some 
thing like its true value the work of a race of a different 
civilisation 

In his illustrations Mr 
the atmosphere of 


who 


and cloes 4) 


must be love to 


has 


Byam Shaw has managed to get 
“the gorgeous East,”’ but on many occa- 
as has been hinted, he is too literal, as though highly 
imaginative lines of poetry were to be treated as statements 
ol tact. 


sions 


A ROMANCI Ol 
My Autobiography, by 5S. 5 
IT is very 


cause of irritation, but in this case it tells us a fact of extreme 


PEDDLING 
MeClure John Murra 

eldom that the paper wrapper of a new book is anything but a 
interest, 
Wrecker "—not “ The 
was Mr. S. S. MeClure 
of MeClure’'s Magasin I author himself tells us no more than that he 


namely, that t original of Jim Pinkerton of “* The 


Wreckers,” as it is carel ly printed on the wrapper 


narrated his adventures as a pedlar to Stevenson, who made use of some ot 
them in The Wreeker.” With the hint given us by the wrapper, however, 
we hav i most entertaming and remunerative hunt after Pinkertonian 
characteristics We recognise the full-blooded energy amounting almost to 


restlessness, the indomitable courage and love of adventure, the mixture 


of simplicity and shrewdness, the aspirations after an American ideal,” 
and the tremendous driving power behind it all. We seem, too, to recognise 
incidents, besides that of the peddling. When 


Pinkerton produced his famous rhirteen Star Brandy Warranted Entire,” 


in different forms one or two 


his bottles were at a short distance indistinguishable from those of Courvoisier, 


and when Mr. McClure brought out his first paper, the Wheelman, the initial 


number looked exactly like the 
of the publishers of the latter 


characteristic in Mr. McClure’ 


Century omewhat to the astonishment 


magazine There is, too, something very 


account of a night spent with Stevenson 


Seas ** We 
lecture tour and talk on the 


on the eve of the journey to the South planned that when 


he came back he was to make a South 
Seas; that he was to take a 


of the 


phonograph along and make records 


sounds of the sea and wind, the songs and 


embellish h‘s 


yacht and the provisioning of the 


speech of the 
lectures. We 


yacht and all 


natives, and that these records were to 


planned the possible 
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adventures.” It is somehow a little reminiscent of the lecture that Loy dor 


Dodd found himself dragged into giving at twenty-four hours’ notice, und 
We like to trace these resemblanc: 
because we like Pinkerton so cordia'ly, but Mr 
no need of th’s vicarious interest 


the auspices of h's irrepressible friend 
McClure’s book stands 

It is in itself a wonderful record of a 1 {; 
of strenuous and varied endeavour, told in winningly simple and moc 


language He has much that is interesting to tell about the magazine 


bears his name, of the ramifications of h's system of “‘ syndicating ” storiy 
throughout America, and of his search, aided by an unerring instinct, | 
new authors. But that which is really thrilling is the account of h's ea) 
When 


vears old h’s father ded, and soon afterwards his moth: 


struggles He was the son of a carpenter at Drumaglea, in Ulster. 
was eight or nine 
with four young children emigrated to America. There h's mother was marris 
again to a farmer living near Hebron, and the boy, after working for some wl 
on the farm, went at the age of fourteen to Valparaiso High School. He | 
his capital of one dollar in h's pocket and he kept h'mself by the doing 
chores in his spare time In his summer vacation he 


employed himise 


in endless ways, teaching in a country school, embarking in business as 


Baltimore 


‘ 


butcher, getting a job on the and Ohio Railroad, and all befor: 
he was sixteen years old 

A year or two later he determined to give h mself a college education 
When he got to ¢ hicago he foun 


that he had only money for a ticket to a town twenty miles short of Gales 


ind set off for Knox College, Galesburg 


burg He took the ticket, trusted to luck and got to Galesburg with fifteen 


cents in the pocket of his only suit of clothes. Then began a long strugeg! 


of eight vears before he finished h's college course, during nearly all of whi 


he was engaged to the lady whom he afterwards married. The number of 


the jobs by which he kept himself alive—and once or twice he nearly starved 


defies computation He grubbed locusts for a farmer, he found the mea 
to revisit Ireland and worked h's way back as mess boy, he peddled coffe: 
pots, lamp-wicks and handkerch-efs, he was a clerk at a sawmill, he sold 
microscopes, and in the intervals he not only worked at h’s Latin and Gree] 


Here 
the account of one of his summers with a fellow student “IT remember 


but found time to learn shorthand in a Chicago commerc’al college 


that summer as one of the happiest of my life ; a green summer with delightful 


companionship and no cares. We incidentally Our main 


peddied only 


business was practising shorthand. We spent about six weeks wandering 


1a most beautiful country 
south of Lake Mich‘gan We 
next the little towns in wh'ch we peddled and traded and bought our food 
When we 


car and go on 


throug the northern part of Indiana, immediate] 


lived in the open, in the woods and groves 


tired of one neighbourhood we would board a convenient freight 
We used to lie on the grass in a good green wood all dav long 
took a 


giving each other dictation.” Finally he casually 


Boston, got 


quite train t 


a job of teaching bicycling, after previously mastering the art 
in two hours, became editor of the 


Wheelman, and so, after manv mor 


vicissitudes, to fame and fortune rruly, like Pinkerton, a “ perfervid 


being.”” He takes our breath away, he at once astounds and shames and 


encourages us, and he makes us admire and like him 


The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman, by H. G. Wells Macmillan.) 

MR. WELLS’ new novel is, needless to say, a readable book, a book packcd 
with entertaining things, a book that with an easy, unconstrained rhythm 
splashes freely in a big lake of life and expericnce—it is all this, and it is also 


a book in which there is not a word or a syllable from which it is possibl 
Wells seems to 


happened to catch sight of 


to gather what it is about. Even more than ever before, Mr 


have helped himself right and Icft, wherever he 


vivid material, without troubling himself to formulate any principle of selec- 


tion The beautiful young wife of an elderly, odious and tyrannical entre- 


preneur, who makcs his large fortune by squeezing out and cverywhcre 


supplanting the small and independent tca shop; and with them the finical 


literary man who falls in love with the voung wife, and by so doing liberates 


or docs not lib-rate, or possibly libcrates (the issue is very obscure) his soul 
from the self-satisfied primness that binds it—the subject of the novel must 
lie somewhere betwecn thom, for these are the only characters elaborated 
But whore, between them, is it to be 


from the title of the book, it should b 


it full length in it found? To judg 


found in the lady, and the novel should 


be regarded as a portrait of Lady Harman, showing her development from 
the girl’s ignorance to the rich young widow's discovery that freedom is too 
sweet to be ever sacrificed again, even to the now more or less manly literary 
man. Judged trom this point of view, there are yawning gaps in the recerd 
For example, Lady Harman breaks a post office window and goes to prison 
for a month, but all so suddenly and summarily that the cpisode is over 


Wells’ 
had on the lady’s history, past of 


and done with in a minute, and dismissed without an attempt on Mr 


part te explain any bearing it may have 


to come What bearing on that history, morcover, has the literary man 


to whom Mr. Wells de votes long chapters, not among his most lucid, of analys‘s 


From beginning to end the 


and portrayal ? man never very profoundly 
affects Lady Harman or her fortunes, and if the book is the portrait of Lady 
Harman, he is emphasiscd out of all proportion to his importance Thu 
the different centres of interest simply distract and divide attention ; we end 
bv ceasing to trouble about the lady or the gentleman and attending only 
to Mr 


into so many circles of society, rifled so many topics, riddled so many current 


Wells’ alwavs amusing and vigorous by-play He has already plunged 


ebsurdities, that we cannot «expect him to find many new fields of activity 
He has been everywhere before—has mocked at litcrary 
flouted the 


and left them in tatters 


luncheon parties, 


conclaves of party wire-pullers, raided Suffragette gatherings 


and he can only be everywhere again. But as 
always before, so now again he is everywhere with spirit undiminished, with 
winging movement unimpaired, with curiosity undaunted, with assurance 
unshaken--and also, it may b 
undulled, but 


the world all over again with every book that he writes 


added, with a trenchancy of phrase not only 
keener and fresher than ever. Mr. Wells seems to discover 

and this is his strength. 
It is hardly to be wondered at if in the rapture of such perpetual discovery 


he seldom has time to report coherently 
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The Encounter, by Anne Douglas Sidgwick. (Arnold.) 


HIS is a book which it is impossible not to finish and admire To begin 
with an entirely trivial detail, it is pleasant to note the feminine way in which 
Miss Sidgwick tells us just the kind of little white straw hat and fine lawn 
frock which her heroine, Persis Fennamy, wore as a little girl. Another woman, 
it any rate, will find in it a revelation of Persis’ character and her mothcr’s, 
is well as of their American nationality 


tant points Miss Sidgwick shows all the merits of a woman writer 


In this and in much more impor 
quick 
nsight and a mastery of significant detail—and none of the defects. She 


s never fervid or yearning or improper; indeed, she writes throughout 
with remarkable restraint and clear intelligence. It is only the skill and 
finish of her work which prevent our appreciating at first the amount of hard 
thought put both into the contents and, above all, into the excellent con 

little 
trivial remarks, as 
ll the flights 


different manners of falling 


struction of her book. Possibly in the case of Mrs. Fennamy, the 


nomadic American mother of Persis (whose delicatcly 
the reader is gradually made to realise, contain more truth than ; 


und ragings of the three intellectuals whose 
in love with Persis Fennamy form the theme of the book), the excellent con 
ception is not enough clothed with flesh and blood One is reminded of 
lolstoy’s advice to a young writer to let the characters come to life and do 
what they like with the plot. Mrs. Fennamy plays her part almost too 
and no more But Wehlitz, the 


does indeed live; and to many pcople he 


porfcetly in the scheme, philosopher, the 


ntral figure, will live with a 


particular interest at this moment, as his character is founded on that of 


Nietzsche The author tells us this in her preface, though without actually 
mentioning Nietzsche's name ; but it would in any case be quite clear. Many 
of Wehlitz’s speeches are intelligent, and never tedious echoes from “* Zara 


thustra”’ and “ Beyond Good and Evil,” but these are written with the 


vead only It is the description of his sudden appallingly boundless, innocent 


ind devouring adoration, like that of a child, for Persis Fennamy, together 
with all the torturing twists of his black and potty jcalousy, which is really 


moving and memorable Persis, the girl “with the cold, radiant eves and 


wide curled lips that seemed at once to pout with a sort of weariness and 


, 


smile with a sort of disdain,” who as a small child asked indignantly about 


in ugly old beggarwoman why somebody did not kill her, seemed to have 


all the makings of a superwoman. But it is finally to Herr Sachs, the 


philosopher who is strong enough to dare to pity and be a Christian, that she 


turns in her wretchedness. This sounds rather obvious, and will mak« 


disciples of Nietzsche rage furiously together (and there is perhaps a touch 
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of well-suppressed American healthy-minded optimism about the treatment 
of Herr Sachs) 


in any case The Encounter is undoubtedly an interesting and clever novel 


But nearly all important and true things are obvious, and 


My Husband Still. 

(G. Bell and Sons 
MISS HAMILTON claims to have done no more than “ 
from the spoken and written narrative of Mrs. Tyrrell, the “ 


A Working Womans Story, by Helen Hamilton 


compile” this book 


working woman,” 


while Mr. Galsworthy, in a conspicuously earnest preface, says that it is to 


be judged as a document rather than as a piece of art, and commends it as in 


some sort a tract on the subject of divorce reform Both parties are too 


deprecatory in their manner, although Mrs. Tyrrell must have told her story 
very well. Miss Hamilton also deserves much eredit for a difficult’ task 


well done, and the story is much more interesting than its moral. Now 


and again, as in the love scenes, the talk does not sound like real 


talk; but for the most part it all rings wonderfully true, and when 


Mrs. Tyrrell is giving vent to her views of clergymen and interfering 


philanthropists in general, we feel sure that she said those very 


words Moreover, some of the conversation is admirable, the mor 


life-like for its occasionally indisputable dullness. There is one little scone 


of a wedding jollification and its attendant jokes—rather trivial, vulgar and 


commonplace jokes—which is as good as it can b rhe story itself is in it 


general outline pitifully commonplace, as far as the earlier part is concerned 


a foolishly early marriage with an unsatisfactory husband who begins by 


being merely idle, and gradually goes through the stages of drunkenne 


unfaithfulness and cruelty till he ultimately goes to prison, So far it has been 
one long, dull ache of pain, but now comes sudden tragedy, the more miserabl 
because, if it be not brutal to say so, it is a tragedy of stupidity Phe woman 


falls in love with a decent, honest man, who wants her to go to Canada 
with him She will only consent if he will go through a cercmony of marriage 
with her in order that she may have her marriage lines ‘nobody could then 
throw it up against her boys.” In vain it is pointed out to her that since het 


husband is alive the ceremony would be meaningless, and its only result 
a probable term of imprisonment. She cannot or will not understand, and 
comes back over and over again to the pathetic parrot ery as to her line 
and her boys. She and her lover argue and argue, and at last part in anger 
Next dav she hears that he has committed suicide No doubt Mr. Galsworthy 
is perfectly right, but the value of the tract is in the end altogether lost in 


the poignancy of the story 





A VISIT TO THE CANADIANS ON 
SALISBURY PLAIN. 


HE KING has this week honoured the Canadian 
troops by paying a visit to their camps on Salisbury 

Plain. There are more than thirty thousand of 

them there, under the command of General 
Alderson, and already Canada is hard at work 

geiting ready a second contingent which is to be almost as 
big. The first contingent represents not merely a splendid 
and spontaneous patriotism, but a tremendous amount of 
hard work on the part of Colonel Sam Hughes, the Minister 
for Militia, and all those who helped him. The men came 
from all parts of Canada, some of them travelling thousands 
of miles; they had all to be put into uniform, and a huge 
camp had to be created for them at Valcartier. They all 
had six weeks of training before they started. A good deal 
of time was occupied by the voyage, and now they have been 
here nearly three weeks. That all that should have been done 
since the beginning of August must mean an amount of work 
and organisation which it would be difficult to over-estimate. 


The only way to see the camps is to commandeer a 
motor, and that is not an easy thing to do, since usually 
placid Salisbury Plain is swarming with soldiers. However, 
given a motor car and a fine day—with a windy sky and 
the sun on the downs—there can be no more delighttul o1 
inspiriting excursion. 

Bustard Camp, the nearest of the four 
seventeen miles from Salisbury, and as 
a spot as need be-—a solitary inn with its sign of the Bustard, 
a big sweep of down that looks over a big stretch of view 
on either side, a narrow, bumpy country road, now In an 
inexpressible state of mud and ruts, and that is all. The 
forests of white tents scattered over the downs are almost 
the ouly signs of life. It is an eight miles tramp into 
Amesbury, and though there are one or two tiny villages 
nearer, they are out of bounds, so that, save for those 
who have leave, the Canadians lead a solitary existence. 
They ‘find it rather different from Valcartier, the camp near 


camps, 


is some lonely 





SUNDAY IN ENGLAND: THE CANADIAN 


ROYAL 


SALISBURY 


HIGHLANDERS ON PLAIN. 
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Oueber where the whole 30,000 of them were 
In one Camp that hada big main street running 
up the middle blazing with electric light. 
Sunday is, however, a show day, when friends 
and relations, having by hook or crook obtained 
some kind of car, come out of Salisbury to pay 
their respects, and vast blue motor monsters, 
each with its freight of some fifty sightseers, 
come snorting out of Bournemouth and churn 
ing up the roads into more desperate mud 
than ever. Numbers of the men line the 
roads, looking out for their acquaintances and 
quite prepared to talk with an engaging 
friendliness to anyone who wants to talk to 
them The more unblushing of visitors in- 
variably begin with the same question : “ How 
do you like England ?”’ to which there seems 
to be one stereotyped answer: ‘Oh, fine! 
but I wish it was not so wet.’”” While London 
has been basking in sunshine, Salisbury has 
daily been deluged with rain, but the men bear 
it very cheerfully ; they have got wooden floors 
to their tents which, as one of them gaily said, 
was comparative luxury. They play a good 
deal of football in their spare moments, and 
they get a certain amount of leave, not only 


to go into Salisbury, but to stay with friends in different 


parts of the country. 


It is said that of this first Canadian contingent only 


some 32 per cent 
are native born 
Canadians, while 
of the remaining 
65 per cent. a 
good many are 
Englishmen 01 
scotsmen who 
have only been in 
Canada a_ short 
while. If this be 
so, then Canada 
stamps its mark 
on a man very 
quickly, for one 
seems to hear on 
all sides of one 
the accent that 
has more than a 
little American 
about it Now 
and again one 
may hear a word 
or two of French, 
for there are 
some two 
thousand or more 
French Cana- 
dians, more 


especially in one of the Quebec regiments. However, whatever 
the exact proportion of native born, Canada has surely done 
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MEN OF 


THE ROYAL 


REGIMENT WITH THEIR MASCOT. 


in that she has something to be very proud of. Toughness 


and sturdiness are written all over them, and there is not a 





A JOLLY CROWD. 


single man to be seen who could by any stretch of imagina 


tion be called 
weedy ; most of 
them are really 
big men, and big 
or small, they all 
look as hard as 
nails. Apart 
from this one 
prevailing char- 
acteristic, there is 
a great variet\ 
of types, tor the 
men are drawn 
from every part 
of Canada, and 
from every walk 
of life, many 
coming straight 
from the land, 
others out of 
banks and 
offices; moreover, 
they vary very 
considerably in 
age. Of the 
Royal Canadians 
who. constitute 
the great mass of 
the infantry and 


wear the shoulder strap of royal blue with Canada in gold 
letters, the majority are quite young men; but even so, 


a good deal in the matter of physique for all the men, and there is a considerable sprinkling of veterans who were 





AFTER A MARCH: A 


WELCOME 


WASH. 





through the South African War. 
There is one seasoned warrior who 
has spent most of his life in fight- 
irg, and before this latest adven- 
ture was, so it is said, engaged 
with Villar in Mexico. The regi- 
ment of veterans, however, 1s 
Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry. If you see a man with 
a red strap on his shoulder bearing 
the letters “ P.P.C.L.[.”” you may 
know that he belongs to this regi- 
ment and you will generally observe 
that he looks rather worn and 
weather-beaten and measures a 
good many inches round the chest, 
and is altogether a particularly 
formidable person. This regiment 
was recruited especially for the 
war from all over Canada, and 
owes its existence to the enthu- 
siasm and generosity of Mr. 
Hamilton Gault, who equipped 
it. A very large number of 
the men went through the 
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South African War, and it is said that there are few British 
regiments which have not a representative in it. They have 
a special regimental flag, presented to them by Princess 
Patricia of Connaught—one side blue, the other red with 
a blue centre bearing the monogram “ P.P.” 

The men with blue shoulders and red shoulders (one 
comes naturally to think of thcm thus amid so much khaki) 
do not by any means exhaust the infantry regiments. There 
are others with green shoulders who belong to different rifle 
regiments. One of these regiments, from Winnipeg, bears 
the nickname of the “little black devils,” and the men 
wear a small black metal devil as a badge on their caps. 
They are very proud of their name, which was a reluctant 
token of admiration extorted from the encmy in an Indian 
rebellion. Then there are three regiments of Highlanders, 
one from Vancouver, one from Toronto and one from 
Montreal, and most of these are reaily magnificent men. 
Judging by the impression of a casual visit, the average 
height of these Canadian Highlanders must be truly remark- 
Each of these regiments is allied to a British regiment 
Highlanders of Toronto with Gordon High- 
and many of the Canadian regiments 


able. 
the 48th 
landers, for example 
have similar alliances. 
Bustard Camp is, so to speak, the show camp, but 

it is worth penetrating another mile or two through liquid 
slush in order to glance at West Down North and West Down 
South. In one of them there may be seen batteries of greenish 
grey guns drawn up at the edge of the road, while a little 





WATERING 


THE 


further on are row after row of tethered horses. In a deep 
dip between Bustard and North Camp a long procession 
of men and riders winds its way across the downs in single 
file, and looks most gipsy-like and romantic. Pond Farm 
Camp is still some six or seven miles away, and there are 
Strathcona’s Horse and the Dragoons, but the roads being 
what they are, and the light short, it is wisest to turn back 
towards Bustard Camp and so home to Salisbury. 


OLD AGRICULTURAL 
WORDS. 


IALECT words are full of interest, and the repository 
of cuStoms and traditions many 
have dropped not only out of use, but out of 
memory. As agriculture is the oldest and the most 
essential of the arts of man, so old farming and 


which in cases 


country words have a quality and vigour all their own ; they 
nave, too, a staying power, and in rural places words remain 
in use which go back to the days of Piers Plowman or even 
earlier. There are places in England where farming is carried 
on much as it was in the Middle Ages; and while from an agri- 
cultural point of view this may be deplorable, it certainly is not 
so viewed historically. In the Isle of land is still 
held and scattered, unfenced 
strips or selions that 
and long before William landed. 


Axholme 
farmed on the system of acre 
prevailed at the time of the Conquest 


They call it corduroy farming 
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in Lincolnshire, and it is unprogressive and full of inconveniences ; 
but still the owners stick to their ancient rights and ways. No 
wonder, then, that farming words persist, in spite of steam ploughs 
and scientific rotation of crops and agricultural colleges. The local 
word for plough in some places is “‘sull,’’ and in Somerset and Devon 
‘ zool,’”’ which is directly derived from the Anglo-Saxon “ sulh.”’ 

But the terms used in directing labouring horses go much 
further back than Anglo-Saxon or any definite language ; they 
are probably the instinctive sounds made by earliest man as 
he drove his beasts, which have crystallised into the uncouth 
words used by every ploughman. They vary slightly in different 
parts of England, for while a Yorkshireman will say “ gee ”’ 
when he wants his horse to turn to the right, in Cheshire he will 
‘woot,’ in Kent ‘ woot” 


say ‘‘ gee-ho,’”’ in Gloucestershire 


or ‘‘ gee-woot,’”’ and in Hampshire ‘‘ woag.’"’ To turn to the 


left in the same counties in the same order is “ half,’’ ‘* woa- 


beck,” or ‘‘ haw,” ‘“‘ coom-yeh,” ‘“‘ woi”’ and ‘‘ come-hither.’ 


To go on is commonly “ gee hup = while ‘‘ wo-ho,”’ ‘‘ whoi,”’ 


“wey” and 
the intelligent animal when he is requested to stop. 


‘woa”’ are the sounds that salute the ears of 
The word 
‘aver ”’ for farm beasts in general and work horses in particular 
which is still used in the North of England occurs constantly 
in that ‘‘ Seneschaucie, or Office of Seneschal,’’ which was the 
guide to good husbandry in the Middle Ages. 

In a very much later farming book, Ellis’ ‘‘ Modern Husband- 
man ”’ 


poetic value, as ‘‘ browsy”’ for brushwood, when Ellis speaks of 


of 1750, we get some excellent words and phrases of almost 
‘the knotty mossy 
and browsy 


heads of oaks.”’ 


bodies 
Young 
oaks in Sussex are 
known as “ tellows.” 
‘*Couch,”’ used in the 
sense of drooping, is 
another country word, 
as “‘ frosts will cause the 
leaves of the turnep to 
look yellow and couch."’ 

** Doat ”’ is a good 
word for decay, as 
“crumping” is for 


munching and crunch- 


ing. ‘* Poachy”’ ex- 
presses swampy ground 
very neatly, as “ clot- 
tishness’’ does land 


that it is difficult to 
bring to a good tilth. 
‘* Flizzoms ”’ is another 
expressive word which 
obviously means light 
or rubbishy, as when a 
crop of oats with more 
chaff than corn is said 


to be “nothing but 


flizzoms.”"’ These are made ’’ words, descriptive in their 


sound, and are generally confined to one particular county or 
dialect. 
the beard of barley is scattered all over England. 


But such a word as “ ails,”’ ‘‘ awns”’ or ‘“‘ anes’”’ for 
In Cumberland 
in Norfolk and Suffolk it is 


Among other corn words is the old one of 


it takes the form of ‘‘ angs,’’ while 
‘avel”’ or “‘ havel.” 
‘ maslen ”’ or “‘ mislen,’’ mixed corn, as wheat with rye. Dredge 
corn is oats and barley grown together in roughly equal propor- 
tions, which was formerly greatly grown, as it produces a much 


heavier 


gross weight per acre than either sown separately. 
‘““Mun corn” is another word meaning mixed grains sown 
to come up as one crop. In “ Piers Plowman’s Creed ’’ it 


takes the form of lovers of 
English poetry will know to mean 
that 
is a country phrase for forwardness of growth in winter; while 
the delightful 
and lazy 
is another good expression applied to wheat which is not strong 


‘mong-corn.” ‘ Rath-ripe”’ all 


early ripe, remembering 
the ‘‘ rathe primrose forsaken dies.’’ ‘* Winter-pride ” 


term ‘‘ afternoon farmers’ for unprosperous 


husbandmen needs no explanation. ‘‘ Knee-sick”’ 


enough in the straw to support itself. ‘‘ Weaning” is a word 
everybody knows, but not in its Leicestershire application to 
Lisle’s 


grain. In ‘* Observations in Husbandry,” 
Bb » 


1757, it 
the time that their barley took its weaning, that is, when the 


published in 
says: ‘‘ About the beginning of May was commonly 
leaves of the barley begin to die, having till that time been 
for the most part nourished by the milk and flour of the corn ; 
but then it begins to put forth new roots and new leaves, and to 
betake itself wholly to its roots for nourishment.” E.H. M 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A RECRUITING SUGGESTION 


To tue Eprror or Country Lirt 


SIR I have pleasure in sending you herewith my compass, which I hope 
may be of some use to one of our soldiers in the field As I am writing 
The Second Half Million,” in this week’s Country 
Why not reprint with 
to end in leaded type and distribute broadcast 


may I say that your tale, 
Lire seems to me to strike exactly the right note 
rhen I seemed to wake up” 
over the country Surely it will do more to encourage recruiting, at any 
rate among non-manuals, than all the speeches of members of Parliament 


Artuur L. Lows 


To tHe Eprror o1 Country Luirt 


Sir,—I think you will be interested in the accompanying extract from a 
letter received from my son at the front, to whom I send Country Luis 
evety week I'm devilish glad to get Country Lire and sick when it 
gets delayed rhe only trouble is that it wears out with the rough 
all give it. Itis a comfort to think that there is a country life 


for us to get back to, at least for some of us rhe chateaux they have illus- 


some time 
handling we 
trated are fine, but if their photographer were to see some of them as I have, 

a job to make 
English country 


ifter the Germans have been through them, he would have 
Think yourselves lucky that the 


houses haven't had the same visitation [am glad to see that some sport is 


such pretty pictures 
carrying on Please go on sending the paper regulariy Even if some 
numbers are late, they generally turn up two or three at a time.””—Eruet 
CARTWRIGHT 

We are glad to publish this cheering note from the front, and will be 
glad to offer special facilities to those desirous « 
idier friend Ep 


if forwarding Country Lirt 
t their 


LIGHTHOUSI KEEPERS’ LITERATURI 


fo tHe Eprror of Country Lure 


Sir Some months ago—I rather fancy about March of this year—you 


published a fully illustrated account of an old “ black and white house 
I should be much 
I do not 
when read it is sent alternately to the keepers 


of the Eddystone and Bell Rock lighthouses, by whom it is greatly appreciated 


it Ludford, Shropshire, which had recently been restored 
obliged if you could send me the number in which this appeared 


keep my Country Lit 


rhe principal keeper of the Bell Rock paid me a call on Saturday afternoon 


last. on coming ashore for his fortnight's relief,” and was speaking of the 
delight the paper affords him and his fellows A year or two since I spent 
i week on the Eddystone and a fortnight on the Bell Rock 


in their kee per 


hence my interest 
ArtuurR O. Cooxt 
We have sent our correspondent the information asked for, and are 


glad to learn that the lighthouse keepers appreciate Country Lir1 Ep 


rH RUSSIAN’S PRAYER FOR HIS’ HORSI 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir,—Those readers of Country Lire who are so kindly working for the 


horses at the front in response to Mrs. Arnold-Forster’s appeal for wither 
pads may, I think, be interested to know that the Russians are in the habit 
of using the following prayer for their horses before going into action: “* And 


for these also, O Lord, the humble beasts who with us bear the burden and 


heat of the day, and offer their guileless lives for the well-being of their 
countries, we supplicate Thy great tenderness of heart, for Thou hast promised 
to save both man and beast, and great is Thy loving kindness, O Master, 
Saviour of the world Lord have mercy.” Those also who, like myself 
have travelled over some of the wide spaces of Russia and Siberia, will 
ippreciate the simple trust shown in it, for Russians have often to face 
dangers alone on horseback in this great country even in times of peace 
H. a’C. Penruppocke, F.R.G.S 
THE HOME DEFENCE’S CALL FOR AFFILIATION 

lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—When the horrors of Louvain filled every British eve, ear and heart 
with anguish unspeakable, there was lit that day in England a torch which 
Immediately district defence associations were 


can never be extinguished 


locally organised ; rifle clubs sprang up like mushrooms in the night, both 
in town and country; and, to use the words of the secretary of one huge 
suburban club now numbering over a thousand members: ‘‘ We can see 
that this will herald a great movement that may run like a fiery cross through 
England, that will breed a new race of men.”” On the borders of the New 
Forest, in a district that has given up its every serviceable man, from the 
Lord of the Manor's eldest son and heir down to the yeoman farmer, and from 
the yeoman to the gipsy tent-dweller, three such rifle clubs were formed 
within a radius of seven miles; while a large rifle club, already organised 
many years in the Southampton district, allowed from sixty to eighty new 


members to shoot at the club’s own expense In fact, no one will ever gauge 


what these leaders of men, too old to serve in Kitchener’s Army, have done, 
and are now doing, at their country’s call They are giving up their lives 
for their country as surely as those who are fighting at the front, and asking 
nothing in return Even the kudos of making, raising and financing 
such a club, to say nothing of instructing the members to shoot, often falls 
But these men who are giving up their labour, time and money 
All they 
ask is affiliation with some body of men to be officially recognised by the War 
Office, And, at last, as the 


peril draws nearer, the solution of their difficulty appears to be drawing near 


to a stranger 


even sacrificing health to the cause—seek no honour nor reward. 


organised to serve in England’s home defence 


at hand. And all these eager, hard working, anxious men are openly dij 
cussing and expressing their great wish to rally round Lord Desboroug 
standard—if he will but raise it now !—in his Central Volunteer Traini; 
Corps. Millions of men, ineligible to serve in Kitchener’s Army, are leapir 
to respond to the ery of their country for home defence They have a rig 
to demand recognition, for the cry of their country is but the mute apy 
which lurks in the eyes of every wife, mother, daughter, sweetheart, sister and ch 
All that lies nearest and dearest to these men is at stake their homes, t 
farmsteads, crops, flocks and herds; their fields ploughed and sown wit 
winter corn; their glorious forests, coasts and harbours; their peace 
heritage. The right to defend these from the invaders who have plant 
their guns within twenty-five miles of us, is all we ask; and shall we a 
in vain? Let Lord Desborough but raise his fiery cross and an armed nati 
of eight millions will surge around it—a huge army for our home defen 


Let us affiliate while still there is time.—A. E. G 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COTTAGE COMPETITION 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Luirt 

Sir,—Owing to the war, Lord Decies has suspended the building of the pai 
f cottages of the Buckinghamshire type, for the design of which I won t 
first prize in your recent National Competition. I think, however, you w 
be interested to know that a pair is about to be erected from the prize plar 
at East Runton, Norfolk, with such modifications in exterior treatment 
are appropriate to meet the distinctive building traditions of East Angli: 
rhe set cost for the Buckinghamshire type was ¢ 360 per pair, which represent: 
a price of 44d. per foot cube. The local builder’s tender for the East Runt 
cottages is £460, which represents a price of 54d. per foot cub Phe increa 
in price at first sight seems considerable, but is largely accounted for by thre: 
factors: (1) My client in Norfolk desires to have r4in. solid walls with flint 
facings instead of rin. hollow brick walls; (2) the cost of local bricks 
37s. a thousand instead of 30s., as they would have been in Bucks; (3) there 
has been a general rise in the cost of materials owing to the war. In any 


case, however, I think you will agree that £230 is not an excessive pric 


for a parlour cottage of such substantial construction I. T. Strrosx 
CART DOGS IN BELGIUM 
To tHe Eprror or * Country Lirt 
Sir,—Regarding these excellent animals, may I relate my experience? As 


an Enylishman, some thirty years ago I had the pleasure of residing for thre« 
vears in Antwerp among the hospitable Belgians, and can honestly say th 

during the whole of my residence in that city I never once saw a single case 
of ill treatment I have many a time seen five, and even six, dogs of variou 
sizes and “ breeds” attached to carts of very different weights and capacity 
some large enough for a decent-sized pony to draw, but, bar the continual 
barking and yelping (which really seemed part of their daily routine), whi 

one got quite accustomed to, I never saw the slightest cause for complaint 
and quite agree with your correspondent that many of our “ wastrels ” might 
easily be employed to the same advantage without detriment to themsely 

or their owners. My own view is that these good dogs actually did the work 


required of them and not simply aided.—J. C. R. D 


THE FINANCIAL FOMATO 


fo tue Epiror or “* Country Lirt 


SIDE Ol GROWING 


Sitr,—I am advised to take up the growing of tomatoes and the cultivation 
of mushrooms as a means of livelihood. Can you kindly advise me whether 
there really is a living to be made out of it I do not want merely a hobby 
that will pay good interest. If it is worth going into, what is the minimum 
umount of capital that I should require, and what part of the country would 
be the best for me to settle in ? As I know no one who can give me a really 


Hvucu 


Unless our correspondent has had some practical experience in the 


authoritative opinion, I shall be very grateful if you will help me 


cultivation of tomatoes and mushrooms for market purposes—and we assunx 


from his letter that he has not—we do not think it would be advisable fo 


him to sink money in such a venture now Fomatoes, it is true, are an easily 
grown crop, but prices of late years have been low, owing to the fact that 
they are being so extensively grown by a number of large market growers 
in the suburbs of all large towns and cities. As a side line for small florists 
or market growers, who can usually dispose of them retail, they are a fairly 
good paying crop. To grow mushrooms on a large scale, an extensive and 
continuous supply of good stable manure would be necessary, as well as 
sheds in which to make the beds. In addition, mushrooms are by no means 
a reliable crop, unless in the hands of a thoroughly experienced man. The 
demand for these, also, at a price that would be remunerative is a limited 


one Ep 


IMPROVING 


lo tHe Epiror or ** Country Luirt 


POOR SOIL. 


Sir,—I am sending you a samp'e of the soil in my garden, and should be very 
glad if you could let me know the best way to treat it. 
is ** sour.” 


I rather suspect it 
I have quite a small piece of garden, facing south, and should 
be grateful if you could advise me the best flowers (annuals and perennials) 
you think I could grow. Could I grow any rambler roses? The town is 
rather a smoky one. 
tables 


I wrote to you a few days ago about storing vege- 
Perhaps you could reply to both at once.—J. S. L. Jones 

The soil sent by our correspondent is poor and of a greyish-b!ack colour 
It would certainly be improved by adding fresh, air-slaked lime to it at the 
The quick-lime should be placed 
In a few days it will have slaked 


rate of half a bushel to each square rod. 
in heaps and lightly covered with earth 
and fallen into a powder, when it can be spread on the surface and dug in 
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The soil should also be well manured with partially decayed farmyard or 

g manure, which may be dug in at the seme time as the lime rhe follow- 
flowers should do well, though some indication of our correspondent’s 
Larkspur, c'erkia, 
eschscholtzia, 


ste in this respect wou'd have been useful: 
cardytuft, 


Annuals 


detia, mignonette, nasturtiums, 


Virginian stock, Shirley 


alyssum, 
poppy and ten-week stock. Perennials—<Antir- 
inums (often treatcd as annuals), delphiniums, chrysanthemum maximum, 
lichaelmas daisies, monarda didyma, pyrethrums, enchusa italica Dropmore 
riety, 


reissus, tulip and hyacinth. We do not think the soil is good enough 


heleniums in variety, and such bulbs as the cheaper varietics of 
grow rambler roses satisfactorily Ep 


fHE ROOF APPLI 
To tHe Epiror or “* Country Lir! 

1 I was interested to see the illustration of the apple tree growing overt 
roof of a cottage in this village in last week's issue of Country Lirt 

e variety is Striped Beefing, one of the best and latest keeping kinds 
ve fruit to keep well and to be full flavoured must not be picked till late in 
lctober and November It is one of 
few white-flowered varieties of 
pple rhis particular tree was one | 
idded on a free stock, was bush 
uined and given to the then estat 
irpenter to replace an old tree Ph 
ree stems are accounted for in this 
uN It was deemed inadvisable to 
luce the branches to one, the three 
i line with each other being re- 
At one 


the majority of the cottages on 


ned and trained upwards 


estate had apples trained on their 
tenants 
unfilled 
n the trees died from old ag 


fs, but the apathy of th 
wed their places to b 
were all trained similarly, stout 
s of wood running up the roof 
lding cross laths to which th 
uches were tied Ribston Pippin 


is a favourite sort, tl 


e old p opl 
n Icame here asserting that it 
is a superior form to any othet 


Pippin ! All these 


vave been derived from an old 


SPINNING 


Ribston secm FOR 


ree, now very decaved, growing on a south wall of the gardens, and assumed 


1ave been planted when they were made, in 1759-61 Phere is a mulberry 


f the same age, and the Tyninghame Muscat vine, still bearing good fruit, 


es from the same period, the latter probably earlier Another favourit 


pple was Baltimore, better known as Gloria Mundi, and this and Ribston 
re held in the highest estecm because these two varieties took all the prizes 
ipple s at the Estate Show It is much to be regretted that this vear, after 
successful course of sixty-cight vears, the show has lapsed. It may b 
lded that large crops of very fine pears are produced on the gables facing 

of some of the 


mkirk, N.B 


larger cottages R. P. Brorurerstron, Tyninghany 


THE WEASEI 


lo tuk Epiror ot Country Lirt 


Sik, —On July 4th a correspondent wrote, narrating the ravages of a weasel 
meg his flock of chickens—over a hundred in number—of which some 


As is well known, 
ne of our smaller rodents possesses the cunning and ferocity of this blood- 


neteen had been found Iving dead, with their throats cut 
thirsty little creature, and it is fortunate so far that its habits, differing from 
t rat, cause it to avoid human habitations The following two small inci- 
lents in this connection came under my notice Jately in this neighbourhood 
. who had a flock of fowls fccding in a stubble fie'd, had gon 
it to look after them, and observed that one of the fowls was squatting 


\ farmer's wife 


motionless on the ground, with the wings spread out. On coming close she 


iw it was dead; so, folding the wings together, she lifted it up and carried 
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it home, to see what had been the matter She had no sooner laid it down 


than out jumped a weasel, which had been secretly holding on to his prey 


all the time and, it was then seen, had cut the fow!'s throat Quite leisurely 
and reluctantly he trotted out at the open door, the good lady observing 
“If I had known what I was carrving, I should not have been so careful of 


my burden!” . In the same neighbourhood, a farmer told me he one day 
came suddenly upon a weasel and a rat, at the corner of his stackyard, engaged 
in mortal combat, which he watched for some time Eventually the weasel 


obtained his fatal snap, and then, seizing the dead rat, which was considerably 


larger than himself, he dragged him, half over his back, away to his burrow 
ind disapp« ared l. I 
URBAN DISTRICT Ol WOOD GREEN—PRINCI Ol WALES’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEI 
For the Prevention and Relief Distress Caused by ti Wa 
To tHe Epiror o1 Country Lirt 
SIR I read with interest a leading article in a contemporary recently wit 


respect to the need for some organised scheme for providing employment 


for women, and it occurred to me 


that as the Belgian refuges it 
| . 
: the \lexandra Palace are wrivin 
ully in need of suitable and prop 
: , clothing and wit it t mean 
mo obtain it, the present i t suitabl 
. » opportunity for making an ppeal 
~g to enable u to provide our gue 
ne Ee with warm clothes, May 1, therefore 


through your valuable paper, appeal 
tiv women of thi counts 

contributs either in TOTES ol 

enable clot 


Belgian women and 


material to 


made for the 


their littl: ones who have been driven 
from their home vwross the Nort 
Sea At tl im tim tl will 


provide work for many women wl 


ire out of emplovment and sw 


Comunit tee iain local 
ippeal which L made some little time 
SOLDIERS. wo Wa very generously re ponded 


to at the time, but the supply is nov 


exhausted, while the number of refuges it the Palace ine e fall 
Antwerp has been inereasing daily Remittanes or parcel iddressed 
me at the Town Hall will be most gratefull | vliidged \l Rt 


GRAunAM-THuompson, Town Hall, Wood Green 


PHREATENED KENTISH COTTAGES 


Tro tHe Eptiror of Country Liri 
Pel E Phe two photographs herewith s Ww me cottage it Ottord 
which, I hear, is doomed to destruction Phe village has long been a happ 
hunting-ground for artists, and the ruins of t old casth ive it a large 
historical importance Surely an cflor ould be made to save such fine 
examples of old domestic work The timber-framed cottage with it 
oversailing upper storey, is probably the earlier and is to be demolished 


The pair with gabled dormers and walls timber-framed, but filled with rip 


brickwork, are no less typical of Wentish traditions, if a little later Wi 
ire full of savage indignation at the destruction of old Belgian village inal 
rail in very high-minded fashion at su evidence of German culture | 

Prussian can at least plead military ne: tv: what kind of necessity can 
Otford claim? It is perfectly well known that such little buildings can hay 
the wounds of Time repaircd by the expenditure of some skill and a litth 
money, and be made perfectly sanitary and wholesome habitation I 


the halt-timbered cottage, with its broken gable and its battered oricl, wet 


illustrated with the legend, The Huns at Louvain,” w hould revel in 
our own righteousness Cannot a like cmotion do a nece irv work at 
Otford ?—F S.A 





OLD COTTAGES 





AT OTFORD., 





SHORTLY TO BE PULLED DOWN. 
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BARE TO THE FOUR WINDS. 
THE STURDY LARCH 
fo tue Eprror or “Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph gives a good idea of what a degree of exposure 


the European larch can stand. The hill on the extreme point of which the 
trees are growing is about one thousand three hundred feet above sea level 
and is not many miles from Dalwhinnie SETON GORDON, 


THE SPANGLE 


To THE 


GALL ON OAK 

Epiror or “Country Lire.” 

Sir,—The accompanying illustration directs attention to one of the commonest 
of the many galls which are found upon the oak In addition to being one 
of the commonest, it is also one of the most interesting, both from its general 
appearance and from the life-history of the insect which is responsible for 
its presence The insect which is intimately connected with this gall is 
a small wasp, known as Neuroterus lenticularis. The insect deposits her 
eggs in the leaves during early summer, and irritation is caused, which results 
in the formation of the galls Each gall forms the home of a single cater- 
pillar, and is seen as a round, disc-like body, rising slightly to the centre, 
and covered with short, hair-like excrescences. They are fully grown by the 
end of August or beginning of September, and are then about one-sixth of an 
inch across, and bright coloured, usually red or red and yellow. When the 
leaves fall the caterpillars are ready for the chrysalis stage, and the galls 
become detached and buried in grass or litter beneath the trees. Early in 
spring female insects emerge from the galls and lay eggs beneath the bud 
scales of oak 
character from the spangle galls are found. They are more or less fleshy, 


rounded and bright red in colour, and are frequently called “ red currant 


As the leaves and flowers develop, galls of quite a different 


galls.” In June both male and female insects appear from these galls, which 
were at one time known under the name of Spathegaster baccarum, but are 
now often called Neuroterus baccarum After pairing, the female proceeds 
to lay her eggs in the leaves, the result being spangle galls and female insects 


in due course There is a considerable difference in one respect between 


# 


**SPANGLED ” 


Pe 


OAK LEAVES FROM 
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the females of the two generations, for in ; 


case of the insect from the spangle gall. 


long ovipositor is present, while in the other ; 
the ovipositor is very short The spangle 


has been conspicuous at Kew for many yea 
but this year it has appeared in almost 
State, as the condition of the leay 


shown in the 


epidemic 
photograph will prove rl 
insect has apparently its likes and dislikes, { 
among oaks of many species and varieties 1 
following appear to be the only kinds attack 
Quercus pedunculata and varieties, Q. sessiliff 
Mirbeckii, Q 
macranthera and Q. dentata, all 
except the last which 
a native of Japan, and one of the w 
infested trees. 


and varieties, Q lusitanica 
Europe 
species named, 
Some idea of the prevalence 
the galls may be gathered from the fact t} 
an ordinary size leaf of Q. pedunculata b 
351 galls, while a leaf of Q. dentata, wi 
measured 7in. by 4}in., carried 1,491 galls, a 
these were not exceptional cases, but leay 
gathered at random. Fortunately, the ins« 
in neither phase of its life-history appears 
harmful effect uy 
though it is probable tl 


exert any 
the host tree, 


seriously 


the growth of young trees might be check: 


if the insects n similarly lar 


appeared 
numbers for several successive years. Sport 
men will be pleased to learn that the ga 
have at least one good quality, for after be 
ing detached from the leaves they are eaten in large numbers by pheasant 


-W.D 


as recent investigations have proved 
A QUAINT FRIENDSHIP. 

[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”)} 

Sir,—I do not know if you will consider the enclosed snapshot worth repr 


duction, The sheltie and the spaniel are the greatest friends, and often ha 





READY FOR A GAME, 


a “tug-of-war” with an old newspaper. They are just beginning 
photograph. The pony, like most of his breed, i 
wonderful stamina, and, thoug! 


will cheerfully covet 


operations in the 

possessed of 
height, 
twenty-five miles in the day with “2 up.” 
D. BAXENDALE. 


only 27in. in 


THE AMERICAN GREY SQUIRREI 
[To tHe Eprtor or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—I am collecting information as to tl 
occurrence and status of th‘s squirrel in out 
country, and the interesting letter 
current issue by “‘W. H. St. Q.” gives me a 
fresh locality—if the unnamed “here” in it 
refers to Scrampston Hall, Yorkshire. Tl 
details given in the enclosed off-print are, 1 


in your 


doubt, open to supplement, and perhaps sony 


of your correspondents can supply furthet 
information, for which I would be grateful 
H. B. Warr. 

[In the article reprinted from thw 


Hampstead and Highgate Express which Mt: 
Watt encloses he mentions the grey squirr 
as being fairly common in Hampstead 
gardens and on the Heath, whence i! 
has made its way from the “ Zoo,” it 
habitat extending from Ken Wood to Golder’ 
Hill and from South End to North End 
where it has been known to breed. It ha 
also been seen at Highgate, Kew Garde 

and Richmond Park, and in the provin 

in Woburn Abbey Woods, in Bucks (notal 

near Aylesbury), at Molesey and on Lo 

Lomond side.—Eb. } 











